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CLASSICS IN KEY-KOLOR 
For the Piano 
A30- 40092557 Wie ease ee eee eee $1.00 


A way of writing in which each note is the color 
of its corresponding piano key: black if played 
on black key. white if on white key. With this 
slight change you can read music in any key 
without first mastering scales and signatures! 
Pedal signs are used and necessary small 
changes have been made in existing notation. 
24 selections. For the rusty reader, for adults 


‘or for grades 3 to 5. 


FOLKSONGS and FAMOUS PICTURES 
430-4009 Aaa ai). Gi ened Wipe le aoe dile25 


A practical introduction to the keyboard based 
on folk tunes of many lands. First work in 
harmony, ear-training, memorizing, etc. Imagi- 
native titles, 75 pictures including reproductions 
of composers’ portraits, musical art subjects, 
etc. 35 paste-ins, color charts, and 48 cut-out 
cards. Oblong form. Age group, 7-11. 


FIRST CLASSICS and FOUNDATION 
HARMONY 


ASO“AQ093 See. Mice taucks nome nae Toe SieZ5 


A second year book to follow “Folksongs and 
Famous Pictures.” Selections from Bach, Mo- 
zart, Schubert, Grieg and many others. Simply 
arranged, set to interesting verses. Cut-outs, 
color charts, instructive games. Oblong form. 


FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 
430-4 1.005 (2s tees eee te $1.00 


Adapted for use in classes or with individual! 
pupils. Designed to follow “Folk Songs and 
Famous Pictures.” Aimed to foster a real love 
of music, widen the range of reading, build 
rhythmic sense, give strength and control to 
fingers, and increase practical knowledge of 
keys, scales, and harmony by consecutive study 
in one key at a time. The first 32 pages consti- 
tute minimum requirements; the remainder con- 
sists of supplementary pieces, studies, and duets 
for recreation, recital, or reading. Grade 2 to 24%. 


MARY BACON MASON FLASH CARDS 
AZ OEAQOL Se es ee ee $1.25 


For notation drill, an envelope containing 30 
cards, 60 faces. Especially designed for class 
use, they illustrate 36 notes on the Grand Staff, 
key signature, time signature, rhythms, rests, 
repeats, accidentals and expression marks. Size 
614 x 10 inches. 


THE ADULT APPROACH to the PIANO f 


A30-40087 23: 9 ee ree $1.00 


While designed as a first instruction book for the 
teacher to use in giving piano lessons to students 
of high school, college age or older, many re- 
ports prove it of value to self-help students. 
Sight-reading. a most desirable accomplishment 
for those of mature age taking up piano study, 
is stressed from the very beginning. Memoriz- 
ing also is encouraged. The total absence of 
childish titles and musical themes has inspired 
its use by some teachers with students in the 
teen ages. 


AUTUMN AIRS and SONGS of SPRING 
A3Z0-A0189: vii kos cee ee $.75 


Based .on folksongs, traditional melodies, fa- 
vorite airs, and compositions of the masters, the 
recreation pieces in this collection are about 
grade 2 in difficulty. Verses for singing. Illus- 
trated with line drawings which may be colored 
by the pupil. Oblong form. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Made Easy to Play and Sing 
ABO-A00S3 Bir tie seed Cee eee ee $:75 


A gift book that any child will appreciate. Here 
are all of the most-beloved Christmas carols in 
arrangements piano beginners can play, thor- 
oughly fingered and carefully phrased. Complete 
texts are given, one or two of the verses being 
printed between the staves. Adjoining each 
carol is a space for pasting a Christmas card 
so that, when completed, the book becomes a 
treasured souvenir. 


BOY MUSIC 


A First Piano Method For Boys between 
8 and 16 


430740089) 229)... oh epee age eee $.75 


In this book everything—music, titles, texts and 
illustrations—is designed to interest the boy. He 
is encouraged to memorize, transpose; yes, to 
“play by ear.” Exercises are termed “Stunts,” 
practice is a “game.” All camouflage, however; 
there are 73 songs and pieces, 40 technical exer- 
cises, 30 chord exercises, 8 scale exercises, 9 
rhythm drills, 8 notation studies, 10 transposi- 
tion studies, etc. in the book. Oblong form. 


MARCHING MUSIC . 
ASO=AQOS AD. si ose rams sence tae $.75 


28 selections from a variety of sources: American 
cowboy ballad, dignified music of great mas- 
ters, national anthems and operatic airs. All 
arranged in march time with texts for enjoyable 
singing. Attractive illustrations. Grade 2. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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as a permanent i 
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This illustration is two-thirds actual size of the guide 


EI CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. ; 
235 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4 ma il 


Please send FREE copy of the NEW guide to: 


this coupon (or post card) 
for your 
FREE guide 
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Parents! This valuable 


FREE GUIDE 
will help you 


give your child the 
RIGHT START IN MUSIC 


Written by a famous expert on child 
care, this practical, useful guide will 
answer your questions about the place 
of music in your child’s personality. 


Gives you factual, common-sense 
assistance—shows you how to make 
music a part of daily life, so your child 
doesn’t have to be “taught” to like it— 
helps you decide when your child is 
ready for lessons. Write for your per- 
sonal copy today! 


French. 


C Pianos 


Famous for musical excellence since 1875 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
Dept. E-41, Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligation, send me these free 
booklets: 
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If you sing, play, 


or just like to listen 


you'll enjoy these 


wonderful music | 
books ss I! 


"How-to" books 


s 
On Studying 
es es 
Singing 
By SERGIUS KAGEN 
“I recommend the volume highly . . . will serve 
many singers to be, singers w ho are, singers 
who have been. The student will have a_good 


guide and friend in this book.’’"—Muaggie Teyte, 
Saturday Review $2.00 


Musie for the 


Voice 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CONCERT 
AND TEACHING MATERIAL 
By SERGIUS KAGEN 
“‘One of the interesting books of the decade . 
hundreds of pages of useful information about 


vocal repertoire . . . Should be given to all 
young singers.’’—Panl Hume, Notes $5.00 


Music for the 


= s s i 
Violin, and Viola 
By HANS LETZ 
Shows at a glance the best pieces, old and new, 
for violin and viola with or without piano; a 


graded course of teaching material for the 
violin; technical study for the viola. $2.50 


The Concert 
Band 


By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 
“Sensible . . . unusual . . . readable . . . dips 
into knotty problems . . . the development of 


the band, functions of the instruments.’’— 
Musical Digest $3.00 


Books on appreciating music 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Guide to Musical 
Enjoyment 
By GEORGE R. MAREK 
“Warm, personal . . 
of listening to music, 


intonate . . 
composers.’ 


. opens up the problems 
orchestral, operatic and 
. excellent new pictures of famous 
"—N. Y. Times Illustrated, $3.50 


Great Orchestral 
= 
Music 
A TREASURY OF PROGRAM 
NOTES 
Edited by JULIAN SEAMAN 
“A valuable addition to the list of helpful 
books for those who get their good music via 
recordings or stay up Tate enough to hear some 
over their local radio . . . an excellent com- 


pendium . . . highly recommended.’’—Boaston 
Post $5.00 


Joseph Haydn 
HIS ART, TIMES AND GLORY 
By H. E. JACOB 


Translated by Richard and Clara Winston 
“Excellent... fullest, most readable of Hayda 
lives.’""-—-N. Y. Times 


At all bookstores 
RINEHART & COMFANY New York 16 
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Music Section 


Sir: Many of us would appreci- 
ate larger notes in the music 
section. 

Mrs. Laura Kochenderfer 
Downers Grove, Ill. 


Sir: . . . the notes are blurry, 
almost as hard to read as shaped 
notes. 

Mrs. Harvey Edwards 
Crystal River, Florida 


Sir: We've always been rooters 
for the ETUDE, but the music 
this year is so hard to read my 
pupils and I are about discour- 
aged with it. Why is the music so 
hard to read? It’s not a pleasure 
any more except for the articles. 

C. Elilsasser 


Conneaut, Ohio 


Sir: I have been a subscriber 
for over 40 years. I still enjoy the 
articles, but do not like the print- 
ing of the music in the recent 
numbers. It is too small and in- 
distinct. 

Mrs. Martha F. Gale 
Concord, N. H. 


® Beginning with this issue, 
ETUDE hopes readers will find 
the printing of the music section 
improyed, ED. 


“Albert Schweitzer Was My Teacher” 


Sir: I read your article on Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer with interest. 
Will you please send me Dr. 
Schweitzer’s -address? I wish to 
make a small gift to his work as 
a memorial to a dear relative 
whom we have lately lost. 

Mabel S. Harrington 
Hazleton, Indiana 


@ ETUDE is forwarding Mrs. Har- 
rington’s letter to Dr. Schweit- 


zer. ED. 


ETUDE Articles 


Sir: I like your new trend of 
chatty comments on writers past 
and present. Maybe ETUDE has 
always been thus and I have been 
unobserving. Anyhow these are 
things I like. 

Martha B. Snow 
Boonville, N.Y. 


Sir: Please accept my sincer- 
est congratulations for your ex- 
cellent articles, especially that on 
“Notation” (December). It an- 
swers a great need. And its clar- 
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ity and interest are unique. 
Brother Boniface, F. S. C. 
Napa, California 


Sir: The ETUDE looks as i 

you were going out of business... 

Mrs. Edward H. Sherman 
Greenwich, N.Y. 


Sir: I have been a musician 
and teacher of music all my life, 
and began taking the ETUDE in 
1907. Through the years I have 
seen the standard lowered, the 
many ‘repetitions of musical se- 
lections and other changes I do 
not like, but today when I re- 
ceived my copy of the new num- 
ber, my disappointment was too 
great to hold. I am not a fanatic 
or a complainer, but what has 
happened to the ETUDE? 

Mrs. W. H. Walton 
Dwight, Kansas 


“It’s All Done with Muscles” 


Sir: For several years I have 
been. a subscriber and cover-to- 
cover reader of ETUDE. I always 
read everything about piano 
playing, and have found the arti- 
cles and piano departments help- 
ful and inspiring. 

However, this month I was 
much surprised by the ending of 
Andor Foldes’ “It’s All Done with 
Muscles” (ETUDE, February 
1951), which quotes directions as 
to the playing of the opening 
movement of Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” Sonata: “ . . e senza sor- 
dino,” meaning “without pedal.” 
I may be wrong. but my musical 
dictionary defines “senza sordino” 
as without dampers, hence with 
pedal. . . 

How difficult is it for an ama- 
teur in both music and writing 
to achieve publication in the 


ETUDE? 
Mrs. A. H. Gray 


Coronado, California 


@ (1) Mrs. Gray is quite right and 
ETUDE was wrong. (2) Manu- 
scripts from new writers are wel- 
comed, and read with great in- 
terest. ED. 


“Adventures of a Piano Teacher” 


Sir: Why go on enjoying some- 
thing and never make it known 
to the author? As I read the Feb- 
ruary ETUDE I am filled with 
laughter at the funny side of a 
serious part of Dr. Maier’s life. .. 

Edith L. Lovett 
Long Beach, California 


Its new, 
its a Wurlitzer, 
ou can play it! 


New Wurlitzer home organ 
with 1000 different tonal effects 


So easy to play you can 
teach yourself from this book... 


Music of the masters, or music of the moment—play either, 
play both on this new Wurlitzer Organ. Even if you’ve 
never played an organ before, you’ll find this one easy to 
“get on to.” A new book shows you how to start right off 
with simple tunes. Your Wurlitzer Dealer has it now. 


Solo voices... 
blended harmonies... 
majestic full organ... 


“Mighty Wurlitzer,” this new 
Wurlitzer Organ is complete—a 
musical instrument the whole 
family can enjoy. Two full 61- 
note keyboards for your fingers. 
A 25-note pedal keyboard for 
your feet. And fully equipped, 
ready to plug in and play, it’s 
the lowest-priced standard two- 
manual organ you can buy. 


Let your hands wander over 
the keys—and listen! There’s 
the voice of the clarinet, the 
fife, the French horn, the pic- 
colo. Now you hear the har- 
mony of diapason and strings 
—a multitude of tonal colors 
that puts new fun in playing 
and new joy in music. 

Built in the tradition of the 


Oe clare ——Tr ay  ele 
| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
1 Dept. E, North Tonawanda, N. Y. | 

' J RLI 7, E Yes, I’d like to know more about the New 
Wurlitzer Organ and Easy Course Booklet. | 
World’s Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Please send me full details. | 
Under One Great Name N | 
A | ame. | 

: Street. 

Mail Coupon for Cy = Fone. State___ 
Free Literature ¥ J 
3 


Even the simplest melodies reveal the “grand piano” 


tone of this new spinet. Secret of this amazing performance 


is dyna-tension, Everett’s extra tension string 


principle... 


until now available only in costlier models. 


Beautiful furniture-styled models are now on display 


... exclusively in America’s leading music houses. Write 


today for free catalog and list of authorized dealers. 


Everett Piano Company, South Haven 3. Michigan 


» dna-tenson SEREM 


««-A SPINET ONLY IN 
PRICE, SIZE AND STYLING 


-.. PRECISION-MADE BY 
SETH THOMAS CRAFTSMEN 


Students and teachers of music and 
dancing are enthusiastic users of the 
Metronome de Maelzel. Recognized as 
the finest made, it is renowned for 
dependable uniformity and accuracy. 
Faithfully measures the time audibly 
by a clear, distinct tick .. . visibly by 
oscillating pendulum... and you can 
readily adjust it from 40 to 208 beats 
per minute. 

Seth Thomas*— world-famed for fine 
clocks since 1813 — fashions the Metro- 
nome de Maelzel with care and preci- 
sion. Its sturdy key-wound mechanism 
is handsomely encased in birch with 
rich mahogany finish. Ask to see this 
fine Metronome in better music, depart- 
ment and jewelry stores everywhere. 
Its price... only $12.95. Seth Thomas 
Clocks, Thomaston, Connecticut. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


TPrice subject to change, GT 


SETH THOMAS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


WE, 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


N ITALIAN MUSICIAN, Carafa 
de Colobrano, who lived in 
Paris, asked Rossini to help him 
in his straitened financial 
circumstances. “I have no 
money to give you,” said Ros- 
sini, “but here is an unpub- 
lished manuscript. Take it to a 
publisher, and he will give you 
1000 frances.” It was Rossini’s 
fantasy of Meyerbeer’s music, 
subtitled “Sweet Memories of 
L’Africaine”. The publisher was 
delighted to have the piece, 
particularly since Rossini’s dis- 
like of Meyerbeer was notori- 
ous, and he gladly paid Carafa 
the sum of 1000 francs for it. 
But upon examination, Rossini’s 
“sweet memories” of Meyer- 
beer’s opera proved to be defi- 
nitely sour. The music was full 
of deliberately contrived disso- 
nances and noisy  tremolos. 
Needless to say, the manuscript 
was never published. 


A young pianist was mak- 
ing his debut. As he sat at the 
piano, he noticed that the piano 
bench was too far from the 
keyboard. He seemed perplexed 
as to what to do. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he puiled the 
piano with all his might towards 
the bench. His effort was re- 
warded by a storm of applause. 
Encouraged by this sign of ap- 
proval, he played at his best. 
The critics, too, were put in a 
pleasant mood, and the reviews 
were excellent. 


AMILLE BELLAIGUE, the 

French music critic, who 
was in the same class with De- 
bussy at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, reports that Debussy had 
the habit of breathing violently 
on the first beat of every meas: 
ure when he played the piano, 
and that his schoolmates con- 
stantly teased him about it. 
When Bellaigue reviewed De- 
bussy’s opera, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” in “Revue des Deux 


Mondes,” he commented sarcas- 
tically that Debussy was well 
cured of accenting the first 
beat, and that now in his music 
“all beats are weak beats.” Bel- 
laigue swung out violently at 
his former friend and co-disci- 
ple. “It is not the least original 
trait of M. Debussy,” he wrote, 
“that he can compose a com- 
plete opera without a single 
phrase, without a single bar of 
melody. There. are no leitmotitfs 
in Pelléas et Mélisande, for the 
simple reason that there are no 
motifs of any kind. Rhythm 
seems no less hateful to M. De- 
bussy. In his opinion, rhythm 
is, like melody, an obsolete 
formula, an old encumbrance 
from which music must be 
freed. In his doubly amorphous 
art, the abolition of rhythm 
goes hand in hand with the sup- 
pression of melody. . . . The 
orchestra of M. Debussy seems 
marked with smallpox. It is thin 
and emaciated. When it pre- 
tends to caress, it scratches and 
hurts. It makes little noise, I 
admit, but the little noise it 
makes is pernicious. (JI fait 
peu de bruit, je Vaccorde, mais 
un vilain petit bruit).” Thus 
spoke a French music critic of 
one of the greatest French 
operas! 


Of time and music: An 
eminent piano teacher played 
two pianos with one of his 
pupils. “You are a whole beat 
behind, my dear boy,” said the 
teacher. “Out of respect for 
you,” replied the pupil rever- 
ently . . . Franck’s Violin So- 
nata was played at a concert. 
As the last movement began, 
with its famous canonic imita- 
tion, a lady in the audience 
remarked to her neighbor: 
“They are fine musicians, but 
it’s too bad that they did not 
rehearse enough together.” . . . 
A member of a string quartet 
asked Leopold Godowsky after 
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a concert: “How did you like 
the tempo?” “Fine,” replied 
Godowsky,. ‘‘particularly 
yours!” . . . A local pianist 
played an operatic selection at 
a party. “Do you know what 
it is out of?” one guest asked 
another. “Out of time,” replied 
the other. 


In a letter to an American 
admirer, written around 1900, 
George Bernard Shaw made 
some pert observations about 
heredity. Some of the theories 
about the heredity of acquired 
characteristics reminded him of 
the remark of an old woman 
whose daughter played the 
piano. “Your daughter plays 
well,” a woman said to her. 
“Yes,” the old woman replied, 
“she does have a fine touch. 
and it’s no wonder, for she 
loves the piano, and never tires 
of it. Ye see, she’s a great taste 
for music; but, then, that’s only 
natural, for her grandfather 
had his skull fractured with a 
cornet at a picnic.” 


When a sports writer is 
sent out to review a concert, 
anything can happen. A news- 
paper in Quincy, Illinois, car- 
ried this account of a recital 
by the famous violinist, Eduard 
Remenyi, in October 1893: 
“When it gets right down to 
a question of what’s what, this 
man Remenyi can outfiddle any 
man in Adams County, barring 
no man. He fiddled up one side 
and down the other—hippity- 
hop. skip and a jump. He can 
take a violin and hold it as a 
hired man would a catfish, and 
he would make it sound like 
the celestial choir singing as 
if their hearts would break. 
Maestro Remenyi trains at 186 
pounds and his head is as bald 
as an onion and as yellow as 
ginger.” 


I AN OLD ISSUE of The Boston 
Musical Herald, a magazine 
long extinct, we find this quaint 
description of the fugue: 

A fugue is a form in 
which the right hand says 
io the left: If fugue get 
there before I do, Tell 
them I’m a-coming too. 


Playfulness and profundity 
are combined in a perfect blend 
in the most popular fugues of 
Bach. such as the C Minor 
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Fugue of the first book in the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord (Ex. 
1, 2 and 3). It has elements 
that can be played in polka 
ryhthms. So much for the fri- 
volity; profundity comes in this 
fugue in its expert triple coun- 
terpoint which is elaborated so 
that the harmony sounds pleas- 
urable and natural even to un- 
tutored ears. The tonal answer. 
which is the relic of an old tra- 


Paes ie 
See 


Ex.2 Real answer 


GE cee 


Ex. 3 
Tonal answer 
a) 


aS SS aS 
—— =, 


dition, here does not wrench 
the melodic line as it does in 
the C-sharp Major Fugue, for 
instance (Ex. 4 and 5). Many 
a musical lad and lass might 
think that the answer to the 
subject of that C-sharp Major 
Fugue is “wrong.” The inter- 
vallic progression of the subject 
itself seems strange, with its 
emphasis on the major seventh; 
and it sounds eyen stranger in 
its tonal answer. 


Incidentally, here is a recipe 
for writing a tonal answer: 
Transpose the subject a fifth 
up, thus forming the real an- 
swer; then change the first 
supertonic in the real answer 
to the tonic, without altering 
any of the other notes. This will 
satisfy the tradition that re- 
quired a reciprocal response, 
so that the dominant answers 
the tonic, and the tonic answexs 
the dominant. For instance, the 
real answer to the subject of 
the C Minor Fugue would be 
an exact transposition into the 
key of G Minor. By changing 
the supertonic of the original 
key, to the tonic of the original 
key, we obtain a tonal answer, 
which retains the feeling of the 
basic tonality. 
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KeCWVeCre 
TAPE RECORDER 


Here’s how you yourself can appraise your 
own performances and improve your 
technique! 


With the Revere Recorder, you hear every 
note, every delicate shading of tone, played 
back with true-as-life fidelity. As often as 
you choose, you can repeat short passages or 
hour-long recitals for comparison and study. 


Yet, this invaluable aid to a successful 

musical career is remarkably low priced! In 

addition, Revere offers such outstanding 

advantages as simplified controls... erase- 

able, re-usable tape . . . powerful, constant 

speed motor... time and footage indicator 
. and many others. 


See Revere demonstrated at your dealer— 
one trial will convince you of its value! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY « CHICAGO 16 
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See Your Music Dealer —or Write 


Give your pupils the benefit of 


ensemble training with these 
four new duet books for piano. 
Lois Long has expertly 
arranged “Musical Moments” in 
simple, four-handed versions 

to be played by teacher 

and pupil (Grades 1 to 2). 


from 
piano 


arranged as 
nae duets 


feud and pupil 
by LOIS LONG 


‘TRE WILLIS BEIGE 08. Chevinerti, 6. 


Familiar airs your pupils like... from the 
best-known of the world-famous piano con- 


certos. Price 75c. d 
: . aS 
musical moments /,\.) — wy 
the SUMP HONIES 


arranged as 


piono duets = (| / P — 
fot oe 
“teacher and pu l vi. 
by LOIS LONG es _ 


Yue WHLAIS MONIC CD. Cincloneti.0. 


Popular symphony themes, brilliantly ar- 
ranged to sound very full, yet easy enough 
for young pupils to play. Price 75c. 


Simple four-handed versions of familiar 
Operatic Airs. Easy to play. Orchestral in 
we ct. Price 75c. 


oo fale 
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-grronged 0 
ae duets 


_- feochet ont pupil 


TE WILLIS MOLLE 9, Civineai 0. 


Marches—always popular—ranging from 
Schubert to Sousa... representing various 
styles and music periods. Price 75c. . 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 East Fourth Street 
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Decords 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Prades Festival 

A musical event of inter- 
national importance was the 
festival at Prades, in southern 
France, which took place under 
the direction of Pablo Casals 
last June. Columbia Records, 
which acquired exclusive re- 
cording rights for the festival, 
has now released the results of 
its efforts on ten LP discs. The 
all-Bach programs of the festi- 
val include all the “Branden- 
burg” Concertos, suites, sona- 
tas, both solo and accompanied, 
and other works. 

A roster of distinguished mu- 
sicians took part in the Prades 
Festival. They included Rudolf 
Serkin, Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
sky, Joseph Szigeti, Alexander 
Schneider, Isaac Stern, Eugene 
Istomin, Clara Haskil, Marcel 
Tabuteau, John Wummer, Leo- 
pold Mannes and Yvonne Lefe- 
bure. 

Most striking of all is the 
playing of Casals himself in 
three sonatas for cello, with 
Paul Baumgartner at the piano. 
Once again the great master 
demonstrates that he is out- 
standing among living musi- 
cians. 

The Prades Festival records 
are of rare historic and musical 
interest, and cannot be recom- 
mended too highly. 
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“Fidelio” 


Beethoven’s great if some- 
what uneven opera is seldom 
heard in the opera houses of 
this country. Therefore Bee- 
thoven lovers will take pleasure 
in the announcement that the 
entire work is available on an 
imported recording. Most of 
the singers, who have not been 
heard in this country, are ex- 
cellent. Margarete Baeumer 
sings the title role, and Hans 
Sauerbaum the tenor role of 
Florestan. The well-paced per- 
formance is conducted by Ger- 
hard Pflueger, and the orchestra 
and chorus are those of the 
Leipzig Radio. 


Beethoven: 


Bowles: Two-Piano Concerto 


Paul Bowles wrote this work 
for the two-piano team of Gold 
and Fizdale, who perform it 
on the record. The work is 
scored for two pianos, winds 
and percussions. It is an odd, 
intriguing work, played with 
gusto by Messrs. Gold and Fiz- 
dale. On the other side is Mil- 
haud’s “Carnival at New Or- 
leans,” also written for the 
piano duo. Daniel Saidenberg 


conducts the performance. (Co- 
lumbia, one LP disc). 


Bach: 


Christmas Oratorio 


The vast musical panorama. 


of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
is offered in an uncut version 
by Renaissance Records (4 LP 
discs). The work was designed 
by Bach to be performed on six 
separate days of the Christmas 
festival, and is a little over- 
powering when heard at a sin- 
gle sitting. Each section, how- 
ever, contains magnificent mu- 
sic that will reward many 
re-hearings. The performance 
was recorded in Europe by the 
Stuttgart Choral Society and 
the Swabian Symphony. 


Handel: Sonatas 


Sonatas of Handel for flutes, 
oboe and continuo are played 
on a new Allegro LP disc by 
Philip Kaplan, Lois Schaefer, 
Samuel Mayes, John Holmes 
and Erwin Bodky. The music 
is charming, and the perform- 
ance is expert. 

Strauss: “Der Rosenkavalier” 

Selections from Act II of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” are of- 
fered on a Columbia LP disc. 
Music included is the “presen- 
tation of the rose” scene and 
the finale of Act II. Elizabeth 
Schwartzkopf, as Sophie, and 
Irmgaard Seefried, as Octavian, 
sing expressively, and Ludwig 
Weber is sonorous and effective 
as Baron Ochs. Otto Ackermann 
conducts the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. 
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Music Lover’s 


| 
: 


4 e Romance of the 
 Iendelssohns 


d Jacques Petitpierre 
janslated by G. Michelot-Cote 


' Even in England, the cen- 
i of what George Bernard 
Saw called “Mendelssohn-wor- 
sip” in the 19th century, there 
ds to date been a dearth of 
Tendelssohn biography. Read- 
*s who know all about Clara 
Jieck Schumann and Cosima 
jn Bilow Wagner might be 
jrdoned a moment of uncer- 
linty about Cécile Jeanrenaud, 
yno later became the wife of 
\lix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
-Mendelssohn’s bride came of 
tfamily of French origin who 
joved to Frankfurt, Germany, 
trly in the 19th century. She 
‘jet the composer when he came 
i Frankfurt in 1836 to conduct 
fe St. Cecelia Society in place 
4 its regular conductor, who 
vas ill. The two young people 
rere married the following 
var, and set off on a honey- 
joon journey down the Rhine. 
oth were gifted artists, and 
‘eir pen-drawings and water- 
olors from the journey are re- 
-coduced in Mr. Petitpierre’s 
olume. Then they returned to 
-eipzig, which Mendelssohn’s 
 ewandhaus concerts had made 
“ae of the most famous music 
“enters in Europe. 
Besides being excellent biog- 
“phy, Mr. Petitpierre’s volume 
‘ffers a quaint and charming 
icture of life among well-to-do 
“erman music lovers’ of the 


arly 19th century. 
: Roy Publishers, $3.50 


7/agner: Robert Bagar 
chaikoysky: Louis Biancolli 
chubert: Herbert F. Peyser 
ach: Herbert F. Peyser 


The New York Philhar- 
10nic-Symphony, for years a 
unday afternoon radio fixture, 
as decided to bring to its radio 
udience the same sort of pro- 
Tammatic information avail- 
ble to concert-goers on its Car- 
‘egie Hall programs. These 
mill, inexpensive volumes are 
he result. Each contains a brief 
Nography of the composer and 
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BOOKSHELF 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


notes on his most frequently 
played works. Though unpre- 
tentious, the little books offer 
a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 50 cents each 


Handbook of J. S. Bach’s 
Cantatas 
By Werner Neumann 


A systematic catalogue of 
Bach’s 217 church cantatas, list- 
ing contents of each work, in- 
strumentation, solo voices re- 
quired and range of each solo. 


The work appears in the orig-’ 


inal German, and it is likely to 
be of interest mainly to ad- 
vanced scholars. Associated 
Music Publishers, New York: 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 
$3.50. 


Paganini, Master of Strings 


By Opal Wheeler 


Addressed to younger read- 
ers, this book presents in fic- 
tionized form an account of the 
life and doings of the fabulous 
Niccolo Paganini. The story be- 
gins with Paganini’s tempestu- 
ous boyhood in Genoa, and 
follows him to his eventual tri- 
umph as a world-famous virtu- 
oso, An appendix introduces 
two melodies from Paganini’s 
First Violin Concerto. 


E. P. Dutton, $3.75 


A Dictionary of Vocal Themes 
By Harold Barlow 


and Sam Morgenstern 


It is an uncomfortable ex- 
perience to have a tune which 
one cannot identify running 
through one’s head. Harold 
Bauer was driven almost fran- 
tic, he tells us in his autobiog- 
raphy, by a fragment which 
turned out to be from von 
Suppé’s “Beautiful Galathea” 
Overture. Many other musi- 
cians have experienced the same 
difficulty. — 

To relieve these sufferers, and 
incidentally to provide a unique 
and worthwhile reference book, 
Messrs. Barlow and Morgen- 
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Hepplewhite 
in mahogany 


“HOW TO CHOOSE 
YOUR. PIANO” 


This helpful booklet, 
handsomely illustrated, will 
be sent free on request. 
Write to Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


CURZON uses the Steinway exclusively, 
as does virtually every famous artist of 
today: Gorodnitzki, Lateiner, Menuhin, 
Mildner, Morley & Gearhart, Stokowski, 
Templeton, Kraus, and many more. 


Not income—but the satisfaction of owning a 
fine piano is the basis for choosing the Steinway. 
This piano’s golden tone and matchless perform- 
ance attract persons from every walk of life. If 
you can afford a piano, you cannot afford anything 
less than a Steinway! 


You will find—as all Steinway owners do— 
that though the initial cost of this piano may be 
higher, the benefits are so great as to make it the 
most economical of pianos. Mastery becomes 
easier. A keener sense of tone is developed. More- 
over, so skillfully is the Steinway made that, with 
proper care, it will serve your grandchildren as 
magnificently as it serves your children. Consider, 
too, these significant factors: 


@ Only the Steinway has the patented Accelerated 
Action, so essential in developing sensitive touch. 


@ Only the Steinway has the patented Diaphragmatic 
Soundboard, which permits big piano tone in even the 
smallest Vertical. 


@ Only the Steinway is used by nearly all of the nation’s 
leading musicians, orchestras, conservatories, radio and 
television stations. 


What wiser investment can you make in your 
family’s happiness? For information on prices and 
convenient terms, consult your local Steinway 
dealer. You will find his name and address listed 
in your classified telephone directory. 


& STEINWAY 


N.W, AYER | 
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EXQUISITE 


CVOSONIC 


BY BALDWIN 


give them Ne 


whole new, 


wonderful world 


As your children learn the first simple 
melodies, a magical world of music comes 
to life under their eager fingers. a world 
for them to keep and treasure all their lives. 
ae Time and time again, they Il thank you for 
their Acrosonic. 

a Every Acrosonic Piano has the famous 
“fullblow” action, the big tone and beau- 
tiful design and finish for which Baldwin is 


well k nown. 


\ i] 

1 Please send my free copy of “Planning for the H 

: Future.” i 

THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY §; H 
Dept, ET-4, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO : Name. : 
Baldwin * Acrosonic 1 1 
Hamilton & Howard Pianos liad drese : 
Baldwin Electronic Organs : 1 

i] 

j City. State Dept 1 
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stern have catalogued some 
8.000 vocal themes of all sorts. 
Works found here range from 
“Tt Hear You Calling Me” to 
Rodolfo’s Narrative in “La Bo- 
heme.” Composers span many 
centuries, beginning with Rich- 
ard The Lion-Hearted (1157- 
1199), who is represented by 
his “Ja nun hons pris,” and 
ending with such. contempo- 
raries as Hindemith and Wil- 
liam Walton. 

A unique and useful feature 
of the book is its notation in- 
dex. If one can remember a 
tune but not its title, one simply 
transposes the tune to C Major, 
looks in the back of the book 
and locates title and composer 
instantly. 

Altogether the book is a use- 
ful companion-piece to the dic- 
tionary of instrumental music 
which the same authors com- 
piled four years ago. 

Crown Publishers, $5 


Historical Anthology of Music 
Edited by Archibald T. Davison 
and Willi Apel 


This is the second and final 
volume of the “Historical An- 
thology” prepared by Dr. Davi- 
son and Dr. Apel, and continues 
the survey from the early 17th 
century to the end of the 18th. 

The editors’ aim is to present 
music which is not easily acces- 
sible elsewhere. Thus the pres- 
ent volume includes only a sin- 
gle work of J. S. Bach, and none 
of Handel; but there is a rich 
variety of compositions by their 
obscure contemporaries and 
predecessors—Giovanni Maria 
Trabaci, Johann Hermann 
Schein, Manuel Rodrigues Coel- 
ho, Henry Lawes, Andreas Ham- 
merschmidt and others. 

The result is an absorbing 
survey of music written before 
the 19th-century Romantic pe- 
riod, A source of perplexity in 
regard to Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and Schumann 


eee 


THIS MONTIVS COVER... 


James Tamburini (right), 
trumpeter of the Detroit Little 
Symphony, examines an orches- 


tral score with music librarian 
Arthur Luck. (See “Dilemma in 


is the fact that we have for-} 
gotten the music they knew} 
when they were boys. The new! 
anthology is a valuable re} 
minder, There is, for example. | 
a clear anticipation of Leporel- } 
lo’s “Catalogue” Aria from | 
“Don Giovanni,” in “Bald die 
Blonde, Bald die Braune,” from | 
a forgotten opera by Johann: 
Adam Hiller. The “Schlaflied 
des Sturmwald” by Karl Ditters) 
von Dittersdorf demonstrates } 
that Schubert did not invent thi 
device of portraying agitation 
by means of rapidly repeat 
eighth-notes in the treble ant 
scalewise passages in the bass, 
And the four examples of | 
chorale prelude, as treated ov: 
the course of a hundred ye 
by Samuel Scheidt, Dietricl 
Buxtehude, Johann Pachel 
and J. S. Bach, is a grap 
demonstration of evolving con 
trapuntal technique. 

In these days when-our com- } 
posers are preoccupied with 
“originality” at all costs, it 
might not be amiss to note how, 
little the great masters were pre- 
occupied with originality for its 
own sake, and how much of 
their creative output took the 
form of borrowing and refining, 
the work of earlier composers. 
Harvard University Press, $10. 


The Story of an Orchestra 
By Boyd Neel 


In 1932 a busy general 
practitioner in London with a) 
flair for music was told by 
friends that he should take up 
music professionally. The Boyd 
Neel Orchestra was the result 
which shortly became famous- 
in England and later toured ir 
Australia and New Zealand. Mr 
Neel here tells the story of the 
orchestra’s beginnings, on © 
capital of less than $100, ite 
early struggles and _ eventual 
triumph. The foreword is by 
Benjamin Britten. 


Vox Mundi, $2.5¢ 


Detroit,” p. 9). é 

Luck, a former double-bass 
player, donates all scores usec’ 
at performances of the Detroi | 
Little Symphony. 
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Valter Poole (standing) and other Detroit Little Symphony men listen glumly as clarinetist-manager Rosen outlines prospects. 


DILEMMA a DETROIT 


violist and assistant conductor Valter Poole. and other out- 


... . Survivors of the Detroit Symphony 
support themselves with odd jobs and look 


for a successor to Sponsor Henry Reichhold 
Byes Ase Sel. Sarl PE, BM ae) 


T THIS MOMENT, Detroit is the only U. S. city with a 
big-league baseball team that does not also have a full- 
size symphony orchestra. 

The Detroit Symphony expired in 1949, after a six-year 
feud involving Conductor Karl Krueger, millionaire chemist 
Henry H. Reichhold, financial mainstay of the orchestra, De- 
troit’s newspapers, and orchestra men themselves. 

When the orchestra went under, most of its players drifted 
away to engagements in theatre pits and night clubs, recording 
jobs, or positions with other symphonies. 

Left behind were 30 determined musicians, including first 
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standing players, who refused to let the Detroit Symphony die. 

Unable to finance a full-scale symphony orchestra. they re- 
organized as the Detroit Little Symphony. Their grit and de- 
votion, and the loyalty of their ticket-buying public, have 
kept the Little Symphony going ever since. 

Clarinetist Bernard Rosen doubles as the Little Symphony’s 
business manager and press. agent. His apartment serves as 
the group’s office. Wives and friends of musicians take care 
of the typing, mailing and bookkeeping. 

Before their first concert, members of the Little Symphony 
went to their tough union, the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, demanded and got a flat rate per concert so they 
could rehearse as often as they pleased. As a consequence the 
concerts have been an artistic triumph but the players have 
wound up owing themselves money. Though the Little Sym- 
phony invariably sells out, no orchestra, large or small, can 
support itself from ticket sales alone. 

Little Symphony musicians hope for better times, and mean- 
while support themselves as best they can. One of the country’s 
finest oboists manages a roofing and siding business, A dis- 
tinguished flutist repairs instruments in his tiny hotel room. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Dilemma in Detrott conrmuro 


A cellist sells brushes, a violinist plays saxophone in a tavern. 
Of the three trombonists, one sells mop handles, another is 
timekeeper in an auto plant, the third makes picture frames. 
A bassoonist sells musical instruments over the counter, a 
cellist paints portraits. Many of the musicians are supported 
by their working wives. 

Detroit music-lovers for their part have supported the Little 
Symphony in numerous ways. A ballet instructress lends her 
studio for a rehearsal hall, spends hours preparing cake and 
coffee, personally scrubs up before each rehearsal. A music 
librarian who once played double-bass donates the scores for 
every performance. A night-club owner has experimented with 
combinations of oboe, bassoon, clarinet, trumpet, bass and 
piano—rather exotic by ordinary jazz standards—to provide 
work for Little Symphony members. 

All these praiseworthy doings, however, do not take the 
place of the estimated $200,000 a season which Mr. Reichhold 
formerly contributed to make up the Detroit Symphony deficit. 
He also bought it an impressive theatre and office building 
(now leased for wrestling bouts), and sponsored it for two 
years in a nationwide ABC broadcast. 

No one could deny that Chemist Reichhold was lavish in 
his support of the orchestra. Detroit music-lovers felt, however, 
that the millionaire chemist, a novice in music, had received 
and acted on bad advice. Orchestra men were dissatisfied 
with Conductor Krueger. Paid attendance at concerts was 
dwindling. Detroit’s critics wrote stinging reviews of the or- 
chestra’s performance. 

The blow-up came in April, 1949, when Georges Miquelle, 
famous first cellist of the Detroit Symphony, was charged with 
apologizing to a visiting soloist for the orchestra’s shoddy 
playing, and was fired on the-spot. 


How Detroit players make ends meet: Flutist Otto Krueger 
(no relation to former conductor) repairs musical instruments. 


Frayed tempers exploded in crackling newspaper headlines. 
The DAC News, official publication of the Detroit Athletic 
Club, to which a majority of prominent Detroiters belong, ob- 
served in a blistering editorial titled “Stop the Music!” that 
“Mr. Reichhold has made of his presidency of the organization 
a reign of contradictions.” 

The editorial continued: “He has brought to it, in many 
cases, rare enthusiasm, genius and sincerity of purpose; but 
in others, mere flamboyance .. . 

“Largely, however, the fortune which could have been con- 
centrated on building a really outstanding symphony orches- 
tra was channeled into a bewildering network of projects—a 
magazine, two recording outfits, the Carnegie ‘Pops’ series, 
a proposed artists’ bureau, a nationwide broadcast—all of 


which failed to accomplish what was supposed to be their prime — 


purpose, that of making the Detroit Symphony both great and 
self-sustaining ... 


“Instead, amateurish ineptitude has characterized the show, | 


from management through to the artistic side, and Detroit’s 
music-lovers have witnessed the spectacle of a one-man band 


jigging along to the tune of a bad press, dissension and very 


adverse criticism.” 


The Detroit Times reprinted the editorial in full. Other 
comment indicated that many Detroit music-lovers felt the same 
way. But however well-taken the position of the club paper, 
no member of the Detroit Athletic Club came forward to take 
the place vacated by Mr. Reichhold. * 


This year, Detroit celebrates the 250th anniversary of its — 


founding. Little Symphony members hope one of the birthday 
events will be a concert series under an internationally famed 
conductor. The sight of Detroit’s musicians peforming under a 
great conductor may be a prelude to the rebirth of the Detroit 
Symphony. Thus the Little Symphony’s faith in Detroit may 
be finally vindicated. THE END 


Bassoonist Hugh Cooper, shown demonstrating trumpet, 
clerks in a music store. Cellist Ray Hall is a portrait painter. 
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Little Symphony has no conductor. First violist Poole (standing) 


is musical coach. He was associate conductor under Krueger. 


Douglas Marsh, cellist, displays his brush salesman's kit to ad- 
miring violinist Jack Boesen and percussionist Arthur Cooper. 
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While strings rehearse (background), Little Symphony wives and 
friends do paperwork. Man in mouton collar is buying tickets. 
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NYONE WHO PLAYS a musical in- } 


part of his education. Once he under- } 
stands how a work is created his inter- 
pretation as a performer of almost any } 
composition will be far more searching } 
and more nearly as the composer in- § 
tended it. 

In my own playing I have found in- 
valuable the early training I received 
from one of the greatest living com- | 
posers, Zoltan Kodaly. I studied compo- 
sition with Kodaly for five years, from|| 
1929 to 1934, at the Budapest Conserva- 
tory. I was one of a class of 10 who} 
started with the master and one of five 
who finished the five-year term. I did! 
not want to be a composer but I did 
want to find out how masters, whose 
works I was playing, had put their 
compositions together. 
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Kodaly’s method of teaching com-| 
position differed from that of any other 
composer I’ve met. First of all, he did) 
not seek to turn out composers in as-| 
sembly-line fashion. Through building) 
a sound knowledge of earlier composers| 
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and their compositions, he sought tc} | 
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eliminate imperfections in the music| 
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we wrote. Harmony, counterpoint anc) a 
choral writing occupied much of ourf - 
time. We concentrated on vocal coun-| 
terpoint while we went through the 
various musical forms. We spent three 
Zoltan Kodaly years copying out the two and three 
part motets of Palestrina. 

Every year we had an examinatior 
which concluded individual phases 07) 
the course. When we finished, we fel: 
we should just be starting to study tha 


: particular subject, so enormous did its) 
QO ta } } C) a y * difficulties and manifold forms appear) 
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to us. Kodaly took for granted thai 

at this point we knew something of the’ 

h different forms, so he did not tell us 

CAS My Teac (ae how to write a rondo, for instance. He 
would say, “Bring me a few rondos.” | 

We would do so, and then he would take | 

our compositions apart and show u= 

where we had failed. This was a nega 

By GYORGY SANDOR tive approach, but it developed in us ar 
‘ ability to analyze our own and othey 

composers’ creations. | 

Creative talent which can produce 

lasting works, Kodaly told us, is a com. 

bination of genius and acquired crafts’ 

manship. Kodaly’s idea was that every | 

one should be able to write in any conn, 
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poser’s style, and no one could hope to 
achieve individual style until he had 
mastered the styles of other composers 
in all periods, from Palestrina to 
Scriabin and Ravel. 

Composition under Kodaly was taught 
as a main course, and not as an auxil- 
iary one. We delved into the writings of 
the greats of the past: we studied what 
they wrote and tried to master their 
styles as completely as possible. We all 
entered the class cocky and self-assured. 
thinking we were good composers, and 
gradually we realized we had been 
writing in someone else’s style. 

Music, Kodaly taught, is basically a 
formalistic art. It is the form that 
counts and what is done with the funda- 
mental musical idea, Anyone can write 
a melody but a symphony or mass re- 
quires skill. Kodaly frequently used 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony as an ex- 
ample. The first four notes which open 
the initial theme could have been writ- 
ten by anyone, but it took genius and 
skill to develop those four notes into the 
structure of this great symphony. 

Most modern composers elaborate on 
one or sometimes only part of one of 
the elements which make up music— 
melody, harmony and rhythm—and fail 
to recognize that the other basic factors 
are just as essential. Because these 
composers seek to avoid the traditional 
technique of developing their musical 
ideas, they sometimes take a short motif, 
keep on repeating it over and over and 
then modify it slightly. The public’s 
relief when the initial theme has been 
discarded is sometimes so great that 
it actually believes a new theme has 
been introduced. 


Most of today’s 
afraid to write a melody. Hence the 
main characteristic of modern music is 
dissonance, the result of searching for 
intervals or 
which are meant to give the impression 
of being new and different. Occasionally 
a modern composer will put in a banal 


composers are 


cacophcnous sonorities 


_melody, a copy of a romantic tune, and 


we are so relieved to find melody at all 
among the dissonance that we welcome 
it as new and fine. 

Needless to say, melody, harmony 
and rhythm must not be used hap-haz- 
ardly but they must follow the same 
basic principals that existed in classical 
and pre-classical music. 
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These were and are the fundamental 
teachings of Zottan Kodaly. 

After I left Hungary I saw him thrice 
again, once in Budapest, once in London 
and once in Dallas where he was guest- 
conducting. He is now president of the 
Academy of Sciences in Budapest, not 
writing or teaching music, but studying 
the Hungarian folklore and literature to 
which he and his colleague, Bela Bartok, 
devoted themselves. 

From 1906 until Bartok’s death in 
1945, Kodaly and Bartok lived in Buda- 
pest and collaborated in collecting be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 Hungarian na- 
tional melodies. Most of these are still 
in manuscript form, although some were 
published as “Bartok-Kodaly” arrange- 
ments. Since Bartok’s death, Kodaly’s 
interest in preserving Hungarian folk- 
lore has increased to the extent that it 
has almost crowded out his interest in 
composing his own works. 

Kodaly has never been a good pianist, 
in the professional sense of the word, 
but he is a good conductor. I do recall 
his statements on the erroneous inter- 
pretation of some of his works for piano 
and orchestra. He pointed out to me the 
failure of western interpreters in realiz- 
ing that his own compositions and other 
typical Hungarian music have a charac- 


teristic short accent on the first syllable. 
Other Europeans and Americans usual- 
ly misplace this accent by holding the 
first note too long. The result is a dis- 
torted interpretation. 


As a teacher, Kodaly was one of the 
most laconic I’ve ever met. He’s mel- 
lowed a bit with age and grown a little 
softer. He seldom said a complete sen- 
tence and when he spoke it was biting 
and to the point. His memory is fantas- 
tic; it is my belief that he remembers 
every composition he has ever seen, not 
only of the masters, but of everyone who 
studied with him in the past 40 years. 
I have seen him read a score, listen to 
someone play the piano, correct mistakes 
on a blackboard and dictate at the same 
time. He is thin, of medium height with 
deep-set eyes, long hair and a pointed 
beard. When he was past 50 he took up 
ice skating and became an excellent 
figure skater. He is one of the most 
brilliant men I ever met, speaking a 
dozen languages and well-read in all. 

Indicative of the intense musical- 
ity of the man was his reaction to a 
recital I gave in Budapest wher I was 
18. I played the Liszt B Minor Sonata 


‘and lost a chord somewhere along the 


way. Kodaly’s (Continued on Page 61) 


Kodaly photographed his friend Bela Bartok (left center), with whom he collaborated 
in collecting Hungarian melodies, recording folk-singing in 1910 in a Transylvania town 


How to Teach Adult Beginners 


They pose many problems not 


encountered with younger pupils, but teaching 


them is certain to be a fascinating experience 


By R. M. GOODBROD 


R. WARREN is a successful practi- 
1 tioner in our town. Whatever he 

does, he does well. He plays an ex- 
cellent game of golf, and his flowers have 
won prizes at the county fair. When he 
asked me if I would take him as a piano 
pupil, explaining that “he had been telling 
so many of his patients to take music les- 
sons that he thought he would try some 
himself,” I knew what was coming. 

“That’s fine,” I said, “and I'll bet you 
want to play Rachmaninofi’s Prelude in 
C-sharp Minor right off, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Dr. Warren. “When do 
we start?” 

The doctor did start, and while he is 
not yet playing Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, 
he is making good progress and enjoying 
it. He realizes that he couldn’t teach me 
to perform an operation in one year, so he 
is content to take things as they come. We 
are having a fine time with piano, and 
next year I am sure he will be able to 
play the Prelude. 


There are hundreds of adults like Dr. 
Warren who have taken up the study of 
piano in middle life. 

All teachers whom I have queried sup- 
port this statement. At a recent piano 
forum, we teachers compared notes and 
found one-eighth to one-third of our classes 
made up of adult beginners. 

Many other grownups are interested, but 
hesitate to begin music study, either from 
timidity or the belief that they are “too 
old to start.” 

Now there is no reason why anyone, of 
whatever age, cannot study piano with 
gratifying results. (And by this I do not 


mean learning to play like Horowitz: but 
almost anyone can with patience acquire 
sufficient musical skill to compensate in 
enjoyment for the time and effort spent 
acquiring it.) 

However, adult beginners do constitute 
a special problem for the teacher. In some 
ways they make faster progress than chil- 
dren. They have more patience, and their 
concentration span is longer. And _ since 
they are studying not because of parental 
urging, but because they really want to 
play, they work harder and practice longer. 

On the other hand, adults are at a dis- 
advantage in many respects. They gener- 
ally have poorer coordination than’ chil- 
dren. Twenty-year-old Tom could barely 
make one finger work when he began 
studying. To play a three-note chord was 
a tremendous effort. Yet eight-year-old 
Billy could play chords firmly the first time 
he came for his lesson. 

Adults will as a rule be slower in the 
mechanics of phrasing, accenting and ped- 
aling than children. The lifting of the 
hands for many adults is a clumsy proc- 
ess, whereas younger students can gener- 
ally do this with ease. They can imitate 
desired touches with greater facility than 
adults. 

Adults are often very self-conscious about 
their playing. Mrs. Jones, aged 30, was em- 
barrassed by her meager skill. She was so 
timid that it hampered her progress. Her 
daughter, who was studying at the same 
time, had no such inhibitions, and ad- 
vanced far more rapidly than her mother. 

Adults are not always pliable where in- 
terpretation is concerned. Miss Lowe, in 
her twenties, lacked imagination. Her play- 


ing was stiff and unmusical. Yet to drama- 
tize the music with visual imagery would 
have made her self-conscious. She would 
have felt rather silly if asked to think of 
flying birds, say, in a rapid arpeggiated 
passage. Little Sandra, on the other hand, 
had keen imagination and would have 
been fascinated by such an idea. 

Adults often have difficulty in memoriz- 
ing if they are not in a business or pro- 
fession which demands memory. Al, a 
skilled auto mechanic, had better control 
of his fingers than most grownups, but 
could hardly memorize four measures; 
while Jimmy, who had to learn something 
every day as part of his fifth-grade school- 
work, memorized rapidly and accurately. 

Thus teaching adults is a challenging 
assignment for any piano teacher. To meet 
the challenge one must know all he can 
about methods and materials. He must be 
a shrewd psychologist, and must have an 
ample supply of patience and enthusiasm 
for use when the student’s runs out. Above 
all he must be resourceful in dealing with 
the various types of adult beginners. 


I have found that most of them fall 
into one of three categories. There is the 
true adult beginner, with no knowledge of 
the piano and very little experience in 
listening or musical participation; the 
adult with some experience in singing or 
playing a musical instrument; and the 
adult beginner who plays by ear. 

Most interesting in many ways is the 
true beginner. What wonderful enthusiasm 
these people bring to their first lesson! 
One lady wants to accompany her husband, 
who likes to sing. Another wants to try 
that Boogie-Woogie stuff. Still another is 
eager to learn “Clear do Loon,” by Da- 
buzzy. All are full of anticipation. 

This is the ‘time, while you have their 
interest and enthusiasm, to attack the prob- 
lem of coordination. I won’t forget Tom, 
who had never had a lesson in his life. 
He was a big, hulking fellow with hands 
like hams. When he spread his fingers 
over the keys he covered about fifteen 
notes with each hand. To pull them in and 
play five notes (Continued on page 56) 
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HE YOUNG VIOLINIST’S greatest need 

today is for something he cannot 

rush off to acquire in three months’ 
practicing. 

He needs the solid, unhurried continuity 
of background which formed the taken- 
for-granted training of the violinists who 
are now over 35. That is the only kind of 
training which can produce an eminent 
violinist, and the chief reason members of 
the older group continue eminent is that 
they had it. 

I know perfectly well that present econ- 
omic conditions speed up the need to start 
earning—not only in America but all over 
the world. Not being an economist, [ have 
no idea what to do about it, but I do know 
that a quick snatching at income is not the 
way to build an enduring career. 

I have watched young violinists hurry 
through background material in a quest for 
short-cuts into the major works which will 
allow them to show themselves. I have had 
them come to me when, as professionals, 
they suddenly realize that something has 
gone wrong. 


The training from which solid careers 
emerged (and continue through middle 


life) centered in the unhurried acquisition 


of skilled controls. It included a thorough, 
practical mastery of all the accredited vio- 
lin studies—De Bériot, Sauret, Rode, Kreut- 
zer, Wieniawski, Paganini. It included a 
study of Spohr. And the lad who went 
through such a program of study developed 
qualities which enabled him to transform 
youthful fire into mature control. 
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Today, it is, alas, not uncommon to cut 
corners. After Rode, students often want 
to go straight into Paganini—and then on 
to a recital. They like to learn the one or 
two Mozart concerti they may need for pro- 
gramming, but they don’t want to bother 
to learn others merely as study pieces. 
Spohr is virtually untaught. I’ve often been 


asked why one need spend time on Spohr ~ 


—he’s not an important composer. True. 
he isn’t—but he is indispensible for phras- 
ing. I know no sounder initiation into the 
management of the long phrase. Students 
who find Mozart a problem demonstrate a 
lack of background in phrasing. 

Cutting corners produces a very glib 
technique wholly unsupported by the finer 
arts of phrasing and bowing. We have 
numbers of youngsters who can fiddle 
Paganini but get lost in Bach or Mozart. 
When they realize how lost they are. they 
seek further short-cuts and cure-alls, “guar- 
anteed” to patch up whatever ails them in 
ten lessons. 

The point is, it doesn’t work that way. 
You cannot pounce on tricks, as an after- 
thought, and come out with skills that ‘rep- 
resent a long continuity of study. I had 12 
years of solid work under Svecenski and 
Kneisel before I dared show myself as a 
player. What they gave me enabled me to 
carry on throughout my professional career. 

In approaching actual technique, pay 
attention to nuances. Don’t worry about 
the big line until you know the meaning of 
a small line. Subtlety of nuance is devel- 
oped through the medium of the bow. 

You speak through your bow. With a 


: IMbasic 1as 


no short-cuts 


- Solid careers emerge 


only from unhurried, systematic training 


By JOSEPH FUCHS 


As told to Rose Heylbut 


fair left-hand technique and an expressive 
bow, you can produce a beautiful phrase. 
With colorless bowing, it is virtually im- 
possible to bring out a beautiful phrase no 
matter how fluent your left hand may be. 

Naturally the left hand is important to 
your playing, but the right arm gives it 
life. Great violinists themselves 
through the bow. Kreisler, Heifetz, Casals 
have wonderful left hands—of course. But 


assert 


their greatest ability lies in the subtle 
nuances of their bowing. Whenever you 
find a fine violinist going splendidly on into 
his 40’s, his 50’s, his 60’s, be sure that his 
motive power is a superlative bow arm. 


How do you perfect bowing? You be- 
gin, of course, with the classic exercises— 
long bow, spiccato, staccato, etc. First you 
practice to learn them. Then you practice 
to make them habit. Next you work for 
expressiveness of nuance. 

Try to develop equal strength at the 
point and at the frog. (The studies of 
Gavinies are excellent for the point of the 
bow; those of Casorti, for the frog—where 
most players are weakest!) Practice cres- 
cendi at the point of the bow, and decres- 
cendi at the frog. Since the bow is lighter 
at the point than at the frog, this develops 
control. 

In addition to exercises, play chamber 
music—all you can. The quartets of Haydn 
and Mozart help bowing, because they 
help phrasing. Their bowing problems are 
considerable, even more so than those of 
Beethoven or Brahms—which is why they 
offer opportunities (Continued on Page 57) 
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EPS FUNT.”. 


A sprightly get-together introduces Knoxville 
audiences to their symphony orchestra and tells 


what orchestral music is all about 


NOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, was proud 
IK of its symphony orchestra. Mem- 

bers of the orchestra’s board of 
directors were eager to get maximum at- 
tendance at concerts, and also to make sure 
that listeners enjoyed the music. 

Many in the Knoxville audience, how- 
ever, were hearing concerts for the first 
time. They were perplexed by the learned 
technicalities of musical form and the un- 
intelligible French and Italian expressions 
that appeared on symphony programs. 

Dr. George L. Inge, one of the moving 
forces of the orchestra, asked: “Why not 
have a forum, explain to people what sym- 
phonic music is all about? We can stress 
the idea that we're all learning together.” 

Members of the orchestra’s board of di- 
rectors thought it was a good suggestion. 
So did Conductor David Van Vactor, who 
offered to help. 

A sprightly booklet (right) told what 
the forum was all about. Meetings were 
scheduled for Sunday afternoons, once a 
month. Guest lectures briefed audiences 
on what to expect at the forthcoming con- 
cert. Conductor Van Vactor lectured both 
as conductor and composer. Piano soloist 
Alfred Schmied discussed “Our Orchestra 
with the Piano.” Concertmaster William 
Starr appeared as violin soloist. John Teg- 
nell demonstrated an aria, and with his 
University of Tennessee Chorus gave a 
preview of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” 
Jater done by the orchestra and chorus. 

Forum meetings, which began last fall, 
went over so well that they will probably 
be repeated next season. All concerned 
agree the forum idea is a pleasant and 
painless way to. introduce a symphony 
orchestra to its listeners, and to prepare 
listeners for what they are to hear. THE END 


IT’S FREE... 


It’s Forum! 


Ho you too ay: 


“| LOVE MUSIC 
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Step by step, the Knoxville pamphlet tells what makes an orchestra tick. Later sessions 
of the Forum discussed the aria, the concerto, other musical forms large and small. The 
meetings, held one Sunday afternoon a month, drew a large and attentive audience. 
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PHARYNGEAL VOICE’ 


A widely-used method in the golden days of Italian Bel Canto 


By E. HERBERT-CAESARI 


in the November 1950 issue of ETUDE I now pro- 

pose to explain, as clearly as is possible with such a 
complex subject, how the three mechanisms comprising the 
vocal cord system can be engaged isolatedly at will, how any 
two or all three mechanisms can be employed simultane- 
ously, and what sensations peculiar to each mechanism the 
singer should experience when they are correctly engaged. 

First, however, I would advise the student to re-read the 
aforesaid article by way of a refresher for what follows. 

Next picture the three mechanisms—falsetto, pharyngeal, 
and basic or so-called chest voice—as three horizontal vibra- 
tory layers superimposed, three depths of vocal cord. The 
falsetto has less depth than the pharyngeal, and the latter 
very much less depth than the basic or normal mechanism. 
To illustrate: the falsetto has, say, the depth (thickness) of 
one visiting card, the pharyngeal of two cards, and the basic 
of five cards. Which goes to show that the basic mech:nism 
producing the normal voice has considerably more depth 
than the other two. 

The falsetto, or uppermost layer, is generated by the 
thread-like upper edges of the vocal cords which, in order 
to produce this washy sound, separate much more than is 
the case for the production of either the pharyngeal or 
normal tone. Consequently, during falsetto a much greater 
quantity of breath is expended, in that not all of it is em- 
ployed in producing tone (as is, or should be, the case with 
normal and also pharyngeal tone) but escapes through the 
relatively big slit, thereby diluting the tonal product. The 
Old Italian School used to call it Falsettino di testa (“false 
little head voice”) because, as a sensation, it seems to be 
generated high up in the head cavities. It is a “head” voice, 


S A COROLLARY to my article on “The Pharyngeal Voice” 


* Since Mr. Herbert-Caesari’s article, “The Pharyngeal 
Voice,” appeared in the November, 1950, ETUDE, many 
readers have written in to ask for further information 
on the subject. This article is the result. In addition, 
Mr. Herbert-Caesari has offered to explain by personal 
letter any aspect of the subject which readers find puz- 
zling. Queries may be addressed to him in care of 


ETUDE, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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but of a pale, insignificant, breathy sort, and quite anaemic. 

The falsetto mechanism is set in motion with little breath 
and a barely appreciable tension. Little will is needed. In 
other words, the singer does not deliberately seek, nor does 
he feel, any definite resistance to the slight breath pressure 
he is exerting. Indeed, he can barely feel any resistance 
because the cords, now in oval formation, permit a consid- 
erable escape of breath, as explained above. If, however, we 
mix this wishy-washy sound with even a small percentage 
of pharyngeal voice, we get a mixed tone really worth while. 
The falsetto, therefore, has some importance, for it acts as a 
softening carpet to the somewhat steely quality of the 
pharyngeal mechanism, particularly in male voices. The 
falsetto is best produced with the AH and the open EH 
vowels, with mouth well open; the resultant tonal sensation 
is very high in the head and apparently created there. 


To engage the second-layer mechanism, responsible for 
the so-called pharyngeal voice, the cords come together 
leaving only a thin slit, the thin upper edges only being 
engaged. To gear in this mechanism by itself, the singer 
should employ a very narrow or closed eA vowel (as in pen) 
and, with very little breath, produce a series of short staccato 
tones, making no attempt to produce a big tone, but just a 
thin, compressed, bright little tone like a taut silver thread. 
Let the tenor experiment on, say, high A flat or A natural, 
and the soprano, mezzo, or contralto on, say, A or C (second 
and third spaces). This bright, thread-like tone offers posi- 
tive resistance and gives the singer a feeling of flexible 
firmness (not stiffness). 

To produce this narrow eh sound with which to seek 
out and engage the pharyngeal, the mouth should not be 
opened wide but kept to a horizontal slot-like shape. It 
is a peculiar little sound, when produced in this way, 
something akin to that of a “penny trumpet.” The ex- 
ponents of the Old Italian School called it “old woman’s 
cackle.” 

Once the singer feels he has found and isolated this 
mechanism both from the falsetto and the normal voice, let 
him “push into it” a little more to feel his way and see how 
it responds to a spot of crescendo. This slight crescendo 
pressing must be made with a downward thought: light. 
firm, never heavy or rough. As with pen or pencil the 
downward thought accompanying (Continued on Page 48) 
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Crass piano teaching 


gets results 


A successful teacher reveals the formula 


she has developed through years of trial and error 


By ESTHER RENNICK 


OR TEN YEARS my weekly teaching 

schedule has included one private 

lesson and one class lesson for each 
pupil. Occasionally I’ve wondered if I could 
be right when every teacher of my acquaint- 
ance was advancing arguments against 
class teaching, or refusing even to discuss 
it. 

For my part, | thoroughly enjoyed both 
kinds of teaching, my pupils loved class 
activities, parents were warm in their ap- 
proval, and the results I was getting were 
for the most part wonderfully satisfying. 
Yet there were, inevitably, periods of dis- 
couragement when it seemed foolish to 
stress the class-piano method when virtually 
the entire teaching profession seemed dead 
against it. 

Today, however, class piano teaching, is 
no longer in the experimental stage. It has 
been tested thoroughly in the public school 
curriculum. And we don’t have to read 
books of psychology to learn that children 
and young people love to work and play 
together. We know how much they enjoy 
games, competition, companionship, and 
an audience of their own contemporaries. 
Class work provides all these things, which 
in turn makes it an easy and pleasant way 
to teach rhythm, accompanying, ensemble, 
sight-reading, key-signatures, scales, chords, 
ear-training, memorizing, music appreci- 
ation, and preparation for the pupil’s rep- 
ertoire classes when he becomes an artist 
pupil. 


Group work also provides a proving 
ground for creative expression of musical 
thought and feeling—something which is 
very necessary if music is to be a valuable 


social experience. A child becomes a good 
accompanist by accompanying; he learns 
to play ensemble by playing with others. 

When a pupil begins the study of music 

his teacher has three responsibilities. First: 
The pupil must enjoy his lessons. Since he 
already loves music, we must guard against 
making him dislike it by distasteful instruc- 
tion, attitudes, materials and methods. The 
cultivation of his taste is a process of 
growth, not a quick change-over. 
His foundation must be laid 
slowly and sturdily. It must not only be 
pianistically sound, but must be able to 
support him in any field of music he chooses 
to enter. It must be adequate to enable him 
to use his music as a hobby, a social asset, 
or as relaxation when he becomes a dentist 
or a president. 

Third: His lessons must fit in with his 
other activities as to content, methods, and 
material. They must offer him something 
rather than constitute a threat or a promise 
that he will be either glad or sorry he did 
or didn’t practice twenty years from now. 

As a word is the carving and color of a 
thought, our vocabulary should be chosen 
with great care. The words “practice and 
work hard” should be used sparingly with 
children. “Play at the piano; make ready 
for fun in class” works more effectively. 
When we fit our vocabulary to that of our 
student we may expect to be rewarded by 
hearing, “You seem just like one of us.” 

At the beginning of each new season I 
start my beginners in classes of four. As 
they stand or sit at the keyboard we learn 
the keys by the “two-car-three-car-garage” 
game. We call D the sandwich note and B 
the stinging note. But with older pupils, 


Second: 


we go about things in a more dignified 
manner. We start by playing a game called 
“You-name-and-you-get-it.” Even after they 
know the keyboard backwards it’s very 
hard to get them off the game because they 
like making a score and trying to be win- 
ner. In order to progress into new class 
activities we call on the parents’ coopera- 
tion, asking them to play the game with 
their children at home. ve 

At this first lesson I distribute beginner 
books to every child, and to keep my own 
interest alive I use different books with 
each class. Before our second class meeting 
each pupil has received a private lesson so 
that he is ready to play with other pupils. 
In class, then, four students sit in pairs at 
the two pianos. While one student at each 
piano plays, his keyboard partner points 
for him and watches for wrong fingerings. 

From this time on the curriculum may 
develop along any line the teacher’s imag- 
ination suggests. And it’s always a good 
idea to invite the suggestions and help of 
more advanced students, extending special 
invitations to backward teen-age pupils. 
Their help with beginner classes works 
miracles toward improving their own self- 
confidence. 


During the first months in beginner 
classes pupils take turns clapping rhythms, 
singing, and supplying a rhythm band, 
while others play the piano. We draw 
musical signs on the board and on theory 
papers, play games with flash-cards, musi- 
cal checkers and such. 

Each child has a set of theory papers 
with keyboards to color, signs to draw. and 
notes under which to print. A simple book 
of familiar songs and a duet book are 
added very soon. As soon as the pupils 
learn to play double duets together, the 
morale of the class hits the ceiling. Also 
the teacher’s troubles begin. Pupils want to 
do nothing but play duets together. 

I let them. But another teacher might 
feel duets are a waste of time, and so prefer 
to substitute a talent program with each 
child playing whatever he has learned, in- 
cluding tunes for other class members. to 
sing. Or pupils may be easily distracted 
from their ensemble fever by the rhythm 
band, a new card game, an ear drill. 

As soon as the classes are on sure foot- 
ing—one to three months—I divide and 
in some cases (Continued on Page 61) 
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Ding 


Through systematic practice 
and use of correct basic principles 
you can master the “‘singing tone”’ 


characteristic of the greatest pianists 


{ THE PRESENT TIME, piano playing 
has been raised to a plane of me- 
chanical perfection never known 

before. Among public performers, virtuos- 
ity is taken for granted. Yet it often appears 
that having developed a formidable tech- 
nique, today’s performer has nothing to 
say with it. 

Much of the uninteresting piano playing 
we hear today is the result of teaching that 
ignores the “singing tone.” Skeptics have 
even doubted that such a thing exists. main- 
taining it makes no difference whether the 
keys are struck by a pianist’s finger or the 
end of a broomstick. 

Theodore Leschetizsky, greatest piano 
teacher of the 19th century, took just the 
opposite viewpoint about the “singing tone” 
in piano playing. As a result there came 
from his studio such virtuoso performers 
as Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, 
Schnabel, Leginska and Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Their playing was polished and technically 
brilliant; but it was, above all else, ex- 


pressive. 


I once heard a series of operatic tran- 
scriptions played by a Leschetizsky pupil. 
He played the arias with a tone so sonorous 
and expressive that one listener exclaimed: 
“He does with his fingers what many sing- 
ers fail to do with their voices.” 

It is a fascinating and rewarding pro- 
cedure to learn to sing with your fingers. 
I have known many students, up against 
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By 


MARY 


a blank wall of frustration, to be re-inspired 
and put on the proper track again simply 
through an understanding of this phase of 
piano study. 

The basic skill needed for a singing 
piano-tone is simple, and can be readily 
understood. Mastering it is merely a mat- 
ter of systematic practice, using correct 
basic principles. 

The first step is to assume the correct 
hand-position. The hand should be held in 
the shape of a vault, with the knuckles at 
its highest point. The fingers, relaxed and 
slightly curved, rest on five consecutive 
notes—Middle C, D, E, F, and G. The 
wrist is held low, parallel to the keyboard. 
The muscles of the wrist should remain 
flexible. The arm should be held in a sus- 
pended position, away from the body. 
There should be no stiffness in the arm 
position: nor should it dangle from the 
shoulder like a flabby dead-weight. 

Now consider the instrument beforé you 
solely as a medium for expressing beautiful 
tone quality. Begin with the third finger 
on E. Sound the tone by a slight upward 
movement of the wrist, followed by a barely 
perceptible sliding of the finger on the key. 
In this manner the tone is set in vibration. 

When the tone is sounded, relax the pres- 
sure of your finger on the key, but do not 
release it entirely. Sustain its vibration 
long enough to carry over to the next tone 
played. After the tone is released, the 
hand should return to its original position. 


BOXALL BOYD 


Continue practicing in this manner until 
you have mastered the playing of a single 
full, sonorous tone. Then see if you can 
acquire a crescendo and diminuendo on 
one note. Continue with the third finger 
on E. Play the first tone as softly as pos- 
sible. Then repeat it with a barely per- 
ceptible increase in volume. See how many 
eradations of tone you can create between 
your softest pianissimo and your most 
thunderous fortissimo. Try to increase the 
number of gradations, and the range of 
dynamics also. In this way you will be 
able to provide all the shades of nuance. 


When the third finger has run the 
gamut from pianissimo to fortissimo, and 
back again, proceed to the forefinger and 
practice with it in the same way; then to 
the fourth finger, the fifth finger, and 
finally the thumb. 

During all these exercises, neither the 
fingers nor thumb should leave the keys. 
Each finger should glide in and out over 
the surface of the key to prepare for a 
new stroke. Gradually the fingertip will 
become more sensitive to the surface of 
the key, and thereby will become more 
elastic and more obedient to the player’s 
requirements. 

Check constantly to be sure that the 
position of hand, wrist and arm are correct. 
free of stiffness and tension, yet free of 
flabbiness. 

When the right (Continued on Page 51) 
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MUSIC IS MY HOBBY 


IN HIS HOUSE 


With parts salvaged from 
discarded pipe organs, a psychology 
professor builds a modern in- 


strument in his seven-room bungalow 


EIGHBORS of 43-year-old Dr. Hunter Mead, professor of 
Psychology and Philosophy at California Institute 
of Technology, good-naturedly comment as they look 

over toward his Pasadena seven-room, one-story bungalow: 
“Well, there goes another wall to make room for that monster!” 

“That monster” is a pipe organ built by Dr. Mead. To date 
it numbers 1050 pipes. In addition there are in the Mead attic 
1200 second-hand pipes, in the garage 300 and in the cellar 
another 300—making a stockpile of 1800 from which Dr. 
Mead will augment his ever-growing hobby. 

This home-built organ represents a 29-year-old dream come 
true. Hunter Mead was only 14 years old when he first envi- 
sioned a pipe organ built into his own home so that when 
the mood came upon him he could sit down and play to his 
soul’s content. He had started piano lessons at the age of six 
and at 14 had turned to organ lessons. It was too much for a 
young man bent on a Ph.D. degree to consider the expense of 
building his own organ immediately, so he set the idea aside 
and went ahead paying for practice time on various church 
organs. 

But he could dream. And occasionally he substituted at 
funerals and weddings, making a few extra dollars from his 
avocation. 

In 1947 Hunter Mead bought a house. His choice didn’t 
hinge on the size of the closets, the nature of the kitchen fa- 
cilities or the number of bedroom windows. A cursory glance 
showed that they were adequate for bachelor’s quarters. His de- 


cision was governed by the organ potentialities of the house. 


It wasn’t long before Hunter Mead had converted the extra 


By WELDON D. WOODSON 


bedroom in his new home into a chamber for organ pipes, and 
had begun planning how he would arrange his organ console 
in his 15 by 30-foot living room. 

Originally, Hunter Mead planned to save his money for 
several years and build a new organ. But his program changed 
when in June of 1949 he learned that a nearby church was 
trying to dispose of its 1907 organ for a mere $1200. After 
completing the purchase he had only $100 left in the bank. 
Even worse, a condition of the sale was that the organ must 
be dismantled and removed immediately. 

With the help of a crew of fellow organ-addicts and curious 
friends, utilizing a trailer and an auto rumble seat, Dr. Mead 
carried away the thousand pipes and several thousand pounds 
of chests and blowing equipment—all in three days. Almost 
overnight his back lawn and garage took on the appearance 
of a salvage business. 

As he pawed through the several tons of equipment and con- 
templated putting the parts together, he was faced with a 
myriad of questions his previous reading left unanswered. A 


professional organ builder, 27-year-old ex-GI Marvin Blake, | 


came to his rescue along with Robert Humphreys, a photog- 
rapher who had made electrical work his hobby, and Raymond 
Durant, who is in the department store display business and 
makes carpentry his avocation. These and other friends who 
have devoted an occasional week-end to the job made the Mead 
home look like a boarding house, for they all joined around 
Hunter Mead’s table at mealtimes. 

To begin with, Dr. Mead learned that the pipes required a 
ceiling height of 13 feet, and as the room he had planned for 
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their chamber was a mere eight feet three inches high it was 
necessary either to rip out the ceiling or remove the floor 
and excavate. The latter proved to be the only answer, for it 
was necessary also to provide a stronger foundation for tle 
heavy pipes, as well as adequate thermal and sound insulation. 

The floor was two feet above ground, which with the eight- 
foot room totaled ten. So with pick and shovel the men dug 
a three-foot-deep pit, the width and length of the room 
(11’ X 14’), pushing twelve tons of earth in wheel barrows up 
a steel ramp and out a window two feet above the old floor level. 

For their slab and sidewalls they shoveled sand and cement 
into a mixer. More than eight tons of the mixture went in 
by the same window through which the dirt had come out. To 
dry it they boarded up the windows and covered them with felt 
for insulation. Next they lined the cemented surfaces with pine 
planks backed with felt. After a month of arduous labor they 
had an organ chamber that rates A-1 for both thermal and 
sound insulation. 

Installation of the organ proved to be not quite so simple 
as merely putting the old parts together again. After all, 
Hunter Mead couldn’t sacrifice completely his dream of a new 
organ. His goal of an up-to-date organ called for some renova- 
tions on the 1907 relic. He and his friends, therefore, modern- 
ized most of the action, employing electricity where the initial 
builder had used pneumatic tubes and pouches. They retained 
the original pipework, merely rearranging it to make the 
instrument conform to the best current tonal thinking. 


In September of 1949 Hunter Mead obtained another and 
still larger organ, built in 1886 and now discarded from a 
neighboring church. Again his back lawn, garage, attic and 
cellar went into salvage service—a veritable mine of equipment 
for experimenting with tonal effects and enlarging the resources 
of his instrument. Parts he obviously could not use he sold to 
churches and to fellow hobby enthusiasts. 


Niet it would probably have been easier to build a new 
organ. But the process of integrating relics of 1907 and 
1886 together with required new parts saved Hunter Mead 
hundreds of dollars. Furthermore, the problems he faced as- 
sumed the invigorating aspect of challenge. Meeting them, Dr. 
Mead experienced a glow of satisfaction. Like clay in the 
potter’s hand, a scrap heap had been shaped into an instru- 
ment that brings forth dulcet music. 

After this new experience, too, both faculty and students at 
the California Institute of Technology regarded Dr. Mead as 
more than a teacher. He had become a builder, meriting a new 
kind of respect. 

Most recently, Dr. Mead and one of his loyal crew, Raymond 
Durant, have been remodeling the front of the Mead house to 
make use of the porch, where they plan to install 600 to 800 
additional pipes. Eventually this will call for a new console with 
a three-manual keyboard. (The present console has two man- 
uals.) And there are other plans. Dr. Mead admits, however, 
that a seven-room bungalow does have its limits. THE END 


1800 pipes stored in attic, garage and cellar, which will be add- 
ed to the instrument after he has finished rebuilding his home. 


Dr. Hunter Mead carefully fits into place one of the 1050 pipes 
of his home-built organ (left). He still has a stockpile of some 
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BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by William D. Revelli 


The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, 
most of whose 90 members are pro- 
fessional musicians, has drawn play- 
ers from Atlanta and across the U.S. 


Southern youth 
builds a symphony orchestra 


By WINIFRED WILKINSON 


N A BRIEF FOUR SEASONS the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra has achieved the position of one of the 25 major 
symphony orchestras in the country and the leading sym- 
phony in the Southeast. 

But the roots of the Atlanta Symphony are firmly im- 
bedded in the youth of the South; and the present symphony 
owes its existence to the In-and-About Atlanta High School 
Orchestra, which gave its first concert on February 9, 1939. 


Today the symphony personnel contains top-notch profes- 
sional musicians from all over the country. But the group 
also has many of the young southern musicians who origin- 
ally played with the high school orchestra and now are 
mature, finished performers. 


Pi pare Symphony Conductor Henry Sopkin advises a new re- From the original high school orchestra came the Atlanta 
cruit (upper left), Cellist Geraldine Dahlquist, and discusses Youth Symphony in 1944 to 1946; and the Atlanta Youth 


a tricky spot in the score with Concerimaster Robert Harrison Symphony. augmented by selected musicians from all over 
the country, became the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra in 


January, 1947. 
During the past two seasons the Atlanta Symphony has 


included on its concert series such outstanding soloists as 
Risé Stevens, Jan Peerce and Dorothy Kirsten of the Metro- 
politan, Vronsky and Babin, pianists, Oscar Levant, and 
many others. 

When Risé Stevens finished her concert on the opening 
night of the 1950-51 season of the Symphony, the beautiful 
mezzo-soprano walked to the front of the stage and said: 

“I’m going to say something to you I never told an 
audience before. I know that you must be very proud of such 
a wonderful orchestra and such a fine conductor.” 

Oscar Levant, who appeared with the orchestra in the 
spring of 1950, showed his appreciation of the Atlanta 
Symphony by inviting the orchestra on a seven-city tour 


Oboist Helen McKown and English horn player A. V. Ronchetti with him this sy al ge : 
concentrate on their music during a passage for woodwinds. Most of the artists are (Continued on Page 63) 
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OME YEARS AGO, when my eldest 
grandchild was two years old, at the grand- 
parents-showing-him-off-stage, we used to 
ask him to conduct. With a grin on his 
face, he would wave his arms frantically 
‘in the air. Since he had observed both his 
father and grandfather conduct, conduct- 
‘ing to him was merely arm movement. I 
‘am not too sure that many of us in the 
conducting field do not have this same 
concept of conducting. However, waving 
the arms in the air is the least of a con- 
ductor’s technique. He must be intelligent. 
He must be poised. And he must exercise 
over himself, as well as over the individuals 
who sing under his direction or who listen, 
absolute mastery and control. 

Music-making today is an expensive 
business. Thousands of dollars are involved 
in a rehearsal of orchestra and choir. There 


is no time for anything that does not im- 
mediately and quickly produce the results 
the conductor demands. How much truth is 
embodied in a statement Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky recorded in the NEw YorK TIMES 
some ten years ago: “The conductor must 
be a professional athlete, a professional 
actor, a good psychologist and a great 
musician”! 


The conductor must be able to stand 
on his feet from two to six hours a day. 
He must with his face, his hands and his 
body transmit to the performing group and 
through them to the audience all the feel- 
ings the composer has thought into the 
music. He must control the minds of the 
performing group so that the group be- 
comes an instrument upon which the con- 
ductor plays and, through the control of 
sound, carries the emotional content to the 
listener. Since in larger groups each indi- 
vidual is so busy, so active and so men- 
tally alert that he does not hear the other 
performers, the conductor must through 
his technique blend and fuse all sounds 
into white hot sound that glows with the 
magic of art and carries to the listener 
an aesthetic experience. 

Unfortunately the many-sided responsi- 
bility of the conductor is not fully under- 
stood by some of us who attempt to con- 
duct. Instead of achieving a sound that is 
white hot, too often we achieve a sound 
that is cold, clammy and out of tune and 
rhythm. Invariably we blame this unpleas- 
ant result upon the performing group or 
upon the acoustics of the hall or upon an 
unappreciative audience. 

In reality no performing group can reach 
a level in performance higher than the con- 
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THE 


CHORAL SINGING 


Cndedtes igi 


The group he directs is the choral conductor’s instru- 


ment, and there is much to know about playing it... 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


cept of the conductor. Too often conduc- 
tors classify themselves as bad conductors, 
orchestral conductors or choral conductors 
when in reality, regardless of the medium, 
they must bear the responsibility of re- 
creating the music of the composer. At 84 
years of age Maestro Arturo Toscanini 
makes every individual in his immediate 
audience, as well as in his radio audience 
thousands of miles away, alive to the magic 
of his music. It would matter little whether 
he were conducting an orchestra, a band 
or a chorus. 

Although the method of conducting re- 
mains constant whether one is conducting 
a choir or an orchestra, our interest in 
these articles pertains more specifically 
to the choral conductor. The technique of 
each individual singer varies just as the 
technique of the oboe player differs from 
that of the violinist or horn player, but 
the purpose still remains the creation of 
beauty through sound. The drill-master ‘is 
a very important man with specific re- 
sponsibilities. However, we must not con- 
fuse his field with that of the conductor. 

It is the drill-master who should see 
that the choir is balanced as to parts, that 
it sings all time values correctly, that each 
individual in singing does not press, and 
so sharpen, the pitch, or relax and flatten 
the pitch. He must also see that acoustical 
laws are obeyed, so that the chords are 
always in architectural balance. He must 
see that diction is not an end in itself, but 


is a result of a phrase line that conveys 
the message of the poet and composer to 
the listener. When all these duties of the 
drill-master have been accomplished the 


‘ conductor is ready to begin his work. 


It is a mistake to believe that in our 
conducting we must have points to our 
beats so that the choir can keep time. 
Singers do not keep time because of what 
they see. They keep time because of the 
forward-moving rhythmic pace the con- 
ductor creates through empathy. When one 
sings under a great master he cannot make 
a mistake because he is too busy to stop 
and think. The conductor presses him for- 
ward with such electrifying power that he 
hasn’t time to think how many beats he 
gives to a note or even what pitch he is 
singing. Everything in sound moves for- 
ward with such urgency that it is impos- 
sible to do anything other than the right 
thing. 


If each one of us could cease project- 
ing our individual ideas and accept the uni- 
versal purpose and techniques of the great 
conductor, time beating would cease. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
the Boston Symphony. Shortly after that he 
conducted the Israeli Symphony. The first 
orchestra was made up of musicians who 
had played under Mr. Koussevitzky for 
many years and knew his every movement. 
The second orchestra was made up of musi- 
cians of different (Continued on Page 49) 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


Sis: manuals 
aren't essential 


There are no “inadequate 


instruments’ — only inadequate organists 
o 


By 


I SOMETIMES have a fit of plain 
speaking when organ students complain to 
me about the “inadequate instrument” on 
which circumstances compel them to prac- 
tice. 

Students’ ideas of what constitutes an 
adequate instrument are apt to be on the 
grandiose side, especially if they are study- 
ing at a conservatory or university which 
has a more elaborate organ than they are 
accustomed to playing. There is something 
about sitting down at the console of a big 
four-manual organ that affects the novice 
like sliding behind the wheel of a custom- 
built Cadillac. One’s own weatherbeaten 
jalopy seems unbearably shabby thereafter. 


In the same way, after one has played 
a large, versatile instrument, it is hard to 
settle for anything less grand. 

I should not be so foolish as to deny 
that, all else being equal, a large pipe- 
organ is better than a small one. The six- 
manual Wanamaker organ is admittedly a 
more flexible, versatile and expressive 
musical instrument than a parlor reed- 
organ pumped by the player’s feet. At the 
same time, a student who is reduced to 
practicing on a three-manual or even two- 
manual instrument need not feel that he is 
underprivileged. 

Such students would be interested to 
learn that a great many of today’s most 
famous organists do their practicing on 
small organs, electric or electronic, for the 
excellent reason that these instruments are 
compact, relatively low-priced, and offer an 
inexhaustible variety of tonal combina- 
tions. They are for the most part two- 
manual instruments. 


A LEX AN DoE RaM c €.UiRADY 


Recently | had occasion to spend consid- 
erable time at the console of a small two- 
manual organ designed by Ernest White, 
with the cooperation of G. Donald Harri- 
son, and built by Aeolian-Skinner. I found 
it a striking example of what can be accom- 
plished despite apparently severe restric- 
tions in size. 

In studying the specifications (see next 
column), it is at once apparent that there 
are no frills. All the essentials are present, 
however; Mr. White has seen to that. 
Moreover, in performance the organ is 
more effective than many an instrument of 
much more elaborate specifications, he- 
cause it is well installed. 

In this Aeolian-Skinner _ installation. 
the church committee has adopted the com- 
mon-sense if slightly revolutionary plan of 
putting the organ in the church, where it 
can be heard, rather than in a small room 
where it can’t be heard. The Great is 
placed in the transept itself. The Swell is 
installed in a shallow recess along the south 
wall of the transept, and instead of the 
usual shutters approximately the size of a 
dormer window, through which the tone is 
expected to force its way, the whole side of 
the wall is taken up by the shutter open- 
ings. The ceiling of the church is high, and 
there is ample opportunity for the pipes 
to speak. 

The specifications of this organ suggest 
a Classical instrument best suited to trio 
sonatas and other works of the pre-Bach 
masters; but in practice almost anything 
can be played on it. The organ is adequate 
for every need of the service. There is 
plenty of variety in the soft stops for Com- 
munion services. The instrument also offers 


abundant color contrasts for accompanying 
the Canticles, Psalter and anthems, as well 
as oratorios done at this church. 

It is a tribute to the builder’s skill that 
every stop counts, both individually and 
collectively. There is not a pipe in the organ 
that does not have a chance to speak and 
be heard in the church, The warm strings 


.and clear flutes are expressive as solo stops: 


the full organ has power and brilliance. 

Not all small instruments are as well 
planned and executed as this one. There 
are many two-manual instruments on which 
the builders have economized at every turn, 
with a consequent sacrifice of effectiveness. 
Even a mediocre instrument, however, can 
be made to sound better by an experi- 
enced and resourceful organist. 

All of us tend to get in a rut at times, 
to take for granted the materials at our 
disposal, and to feel we might do better 
work if only we had a better instrument. 
In such a case we might recall the old 
proverb, “A bad carpenter always com- 
plains of his tools.” Instead of sighing for 
a magnificent four-manual concert model 
with all the latest gadgets, it is perhaps 
pertinent to ask ourselves whether we are 
getting the most out of the pipe-organ 
we already have. Tue Enp 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM Conducted by Harold Berkley 


A controversial bowing 
in the Bruch Concerto 


Not long ago a friend of mine showed 
me a copy of Bruch’s G Minor Concerto 
with your markings on it. He had them, he 
said, from a former student of yours... 
I liked your bowings and fingerings very 
much, but there was one bowing I did not 
understand—that for the leading phrase 
in the first movement. (See Ex. 1.) 


Ex.1 A 
Bev 


Why do you use this bowing? Every 
edition I have ever seen begins on the 
Up bow. I know you must have a good 
reason for it, but I should like to know 
what the reason is. —A.C.R., California 


My feeling is that both sustained half- 
notes in the second measure must be fully 
sustained. If the phrase is begun with an 
Up bow, one cannot avoid playing the 
first half-note as a dotted quarter-note fol- 
lowed by an eighth rest, for the four-part 
chord must certainly be taken Down bow. 
To my mind, this break between the two 
half-notes detracts from the strength and 


the breadth of the passage. 


I'll admit that the bowing I prefer is 
not quite so easy to perform as the other 
bowing. But the ultimate musical effect 


must always take precedence over mere 


technical ease. The difficulty in my bowing 


is only that of sharply accenting and detach- 


ing the sixteenth note. This skill can be 
attained by a very little concentrated prac- 
tice. 

While we are discussing this phrase, it 
might be as well to point out that the chord 
must not be broadly spread. It should not 


ibe played as if it were written as in Ex. 


2. The four notes must be taken as closely 
together as possible, so that the sustained 


Ex.3 
effect may be maintained. The best way to 
play the measure is the following, with the 


understanding that the grace-note chord is 
pushed as closely as possible to the half- 


notes. (See Ex. 3.) 

If you will keep these thoughts in mind 
and experiment a few times with the two 
bowings, I think you will agree that my 
bowing brings out more completely the 
strength inherent in the phrase. 


How to read notation 
for part-playing 


Will you kindly tell me how the follow- 
ing measures—59 (Ex. A) and 77 (Ex. B) 
—from the 24th study of Gavinies should 
be played? It seems impossible in Ex. A 


Ex. B 
SS 


to sustain the G, the F, and the B flat 
simultaneously. The F is surely the melodic 
line; then why are the G and B flat written 
as half-notes? In Ex. B is the half-note E 
supposed to be sustained while one plays 
the G and the lower E? And why is it so 
many artists play the Bach Sonatas in so 
many different ways?” —T. W., New Jersey 


When involved in the complexities of 
part-playing, one soon realizes what an in- 
adequate system of notation we have. This 
accounts in some measure for the varied 
interpretations of the Bach Solo Sonatas: 
there are movements in which many pas- 
sages cannot be played exactly as written, 
nor were they ever intended to be. If a real 
effort were made to convey in print an 
exact interpretation of the G minor Fugue, 
for example, the result would be such a 
welter of eighth and sixteenth rests, and of 
short tail-hooks, that the notes themselves 
would be obscured. Therefore, certain con- 
ventions have arisen and are observed. 

In the first example you quote, the B 
flat must actually be played slightly shorter 


Ex. C€ 


C= 


than the F, in order that the listener should 
not hear the melodic line as in Ex. C. 


The chord could be written as in Ex. D, but 
you will agree, I’m sure, that if all such 
chords in the study were so written it 
would be much harder to read. 


Ex. D 
The chord C, E, B flat, on the third 


beat of your first example, could be written 


and should be played as in Ex. E. But this 


Ex. E 

gives the eye a great deal more to do than 
is required by the conventional system. 

The first two beats in your second exam- 
ple (Ex. B) should be played exactly as 
written, the half-note E being sustained 
first with the E string and then with the D. 

As an example of a phrase that cannot 
well be written as it should be played, take 


the following (Ex. F) from the G minor 
Fugue of Bach: 


SS 


If this is played exactly as written, the 
ear hears the melodic line as in Ex. G— 
which is certainly not what Bach intended. 


Ex.G 


The true melodic line can easily be brought 
out if the double-stops in Ex. F are care- 
fully played. It merely requires thought 
and a good control of the bow. For each 
double-stop in the example, the bow should 
be slightly firmer on the lower string than 
on the upper, and the upper note should 
be slightly shorter than the lower. In other 
words, though both notes are taken simul- 
taneously, the lower is somewhat sustained 
while the upper is somewhat staccato. It 
is an effect more easily demonstrated than 
described. 

A knowledge of part-playing is essential 
for a good performance of contrapuntal 
music such as the Fugues and many other 
movements in the Sonatas and Partitas of 
Bach, and also for many short passages 
in other solos. In its simplest form, which 
we have been discussing, it can be 
thoroughly studied in the 42nd etude of 
Kruetzer. Tue Enp 
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Adventures 


of a piano teacher 


PART THREE 


Let Toscanini sing with the 


music—Pianists should stick to piano-playing 


By GUY MAIER 


Genie SHOULD BE CAUTIONED 


not to sing or hum as they practice. It’s a 
bad habit; for, no matter how relaxed they 


may seem to be, this sets up an unconsci- - 


ous tenseness—two sets of sensitive mus- 
cles, fingers and vocal mechanism, striving 
to express the emotional meaning of the 
same melodic line. It’s difficult enough to 
realize the music’s content via one set of 
complex physical co-ordinations! 

Furthermore, when a pianist sings along 
as he plays, his emotion tends to be released 
through his voice. He feels and sings his 
effects but unfortunately they don’t emerge 
through his fingers. Players should often 
sing phrases or melodic lines of course but 
it is better to do this away from the piano. 

“But what about Toscanini?” Somebody 
is sure to ask, “Isn’t he supposed to sing 
constantly as he conducts?” Yes, I am told 
he does. But remember, the Maestro is not 
playing any one of those tricky orchestral 
instruments himself—he’s just inspiring 
his men to do that for him! The men, alas, 
have quite enough to worry about without 
indulging their emotions vocally. They 
leave that until after the rehearsal! 

So, let us pianists sing exclusively from 
our hearts through our fingers. 


SWING LOW SWEET PIANO 


The ancient and grizzled little waiter 
had served me silently for five days while 
I made the Atlanta hotel my headquarters 
during a teaching and concert tour. At the 


last breakfast the old fellow shuffled over 


close tome, and in a deep, hesitant voice 
began, “Pa’don me suh, but are you the 
mewsic man that played last night?” I 
grunted. “Ah just wanted to talk with you 
a little,” he continued shyly. “Ah’s studyin’ 
mewsic, too.” 

Astonished, I asked him, how come? 

“Well suh, from readin’ the Good Book, 
Ah figured that just about the only thing 
we got down here on earth that they have 
up in Heaven is mewsic. So I begun to take 
piano lessons a few months back, so’s not 
to feel too strange when I got there. I can 
play real good “When the Roll is Called 
up Yonder” and “Shall We Gather at the 
River?” Now I’m practicin’ “Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot” and hope to learn it good, 
too — —”. Before I could reply, he had 
faded away. 

Six months later I returned to Atlanta. 
The old waiter was gone. I’m sure his 
chariot had a piano in it as it drifted down 
to carry him home. How the Pearly Gates 
must have rung as he rolled through, with 
all the cherubims and seraphims chorusing, 
“When the Roll is called up Yonder,” and 
the new angel, already happily at home, 
answering back with his mewsic, “I’ll Be 


There!” 


CONCERT ARRANGEMENTS OF WALTZES 


Look out when you play or teach any 
of those sizzling concert arrangements of 
waltz-sets. Most of them foam, fizz and 
boil so long that the waltzes themselves are 
boiled out. Godowsky’s are by far the 


hardest and most unrewarding but look 
out also for all the others, even the less 
pretentious ones like those by Gruenfeld. 
The secret of playing such paraphrases 
and transcriptions effectively and alluringly 
is never to lose the basic waltz swing and 
tune. Change the overall waltz speeds as 
little as possible by holding on to the 
same tempo as long as you can, in spite of 
ornamentation and flamboyance. (Most 
“concert” waltzes are far too fluffed up, any- 
how.) If members of the audience can al- 
ways hear the waltz theme and feel the lift, 
lilt and dip of the rhythm they will love 
your waltzes. Otherwise they will prefer 
them in their unadorned form. 

Years ago in Berlin, Vladimir Horowitz 
discovered on my piano a simple unarranged 
potpourri of waltzes from Strauss’ “Rosen- 
kavalier”, which I planned to turn into one 
of these “concert transcription” desecra- 
tions. “But they are so perfect as they are!” 
said Horowitz as he looked them over. “If 


I were to play these in public I would not | 


change or add a single note.” 
That prevented me from mutilating these ~ 


masterpieces. Has anyone else tried his }} 


hand on them? I hope not! 


CYRIL SCOTT’S “LENTO” 


This week, in my intermediate piano —|} 


class, a piece that I have not heard or 
taught for many years was played—Cyril 
Scott’s “Lento”, one of his “Pierrot” pieces. 
Its freshness and charm are still undimmed. ~ 
I wonder why we have dropped it, when it 
has such appeal to sentimental young peo- 
ple. Perhaps, alas, the youth of this day 
are no longer romantic. I like to think of 
its first measure like this: 


I love you 


and the next measure’s extension of it: 


———_ 


ove you, Dear 


I hope teachers will rediscover the Lento’s 
usefulness as a big, luscious, stretching 
chord piece for adolescents, and as a sure- 
fire developer of warm, ardent phrasing for 
timid young people. Tue END 
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This transcription of an old favorite song is a brilliant, effective recital number. It is an excellent study in chord playing 
nd execution of rapid passages. Beginning with Measure 27, emphasize the melody, played by the right thumb, while play - 


ng the upper voice as quietly and evenly as possible. Players with small hands may have difficulty with the big chords of 
he final section, which should be played as percussively as possible. Grade 5. 
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fo. 1380-41052 The Green Cliffs of California 


This is a study in alternation of staccato and legato touch, with the former predominating. Interpretatively it poses the prob- 
m of securing contrast in its four sections. Observe tempo indications carefully in the transition from the opening section 
» the passage in D-flat. An organ-like sonority should be sought for in the 16-measure passage in E major, and the closing 


sction should be played brilliantly, at top speed. Grade 4. 
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“Like a waltz” is the title of this lyric piece, another excellent study in phrasing and legato playing. 


rubato of well-played waltzes should be employed, though not exaggerated. 
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lege of Music, Indianapolis 2, Ind., att. Mr. 


ton Symphony 


dent of France, 


THE WORLD OF 


Charles Munch and the Bos- 
Orchestra 
played ‘an all-French program 
honoring Vincent Auriol, Presi- 
during M. 
Auriol’s visit to Washington, 
in Constitution Hall last month 

. Artur Rodzinski, hack 
fori a tour of 18. concerts in 
Italy, has just completed guest- 
conducting assignments with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic and 
Les Concerts Symphoniques of 
Montreal. 


Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, 
plays in Zurich and Athens 
next month as highlights of his 
fourth postwar tour of Europe 

. Serge Koussevitzky will 
lead a performance of Tchai- 
“Pique Dame” at the 
Berkshire Music Festival on 
July 30... The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, 
conducted by Bruno Walter 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
with Robert Casadesus, Zino 
Francescatti, Myra Hess, 
Rudolf Serkin and Solomon 
as soloists, heads the list of or- 
chestral attractions at the Edin- 
burgh Festival this summer. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist, will 
be heard for the first time in 
Israel next month when he tours 
the country under the auspices 
of the Israel Philharmonic . 
Dr. Howard Hanson, com- 


kovsky’s 


poser and director of the East- 
man School, last month received 
the honorary degree of Ll. D. 
(his 13th) from the College of 
the Pacific . . . Four concerts 


of American music will be pre- - 


sented by the New England 
Conservatory on April 24, 
April 27, May 1 and May 2 as 
part of the school’s current 
American Music Festival’. . . 

The film version of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s “The Medi- 
um,” featuring Marie Powers 
and Leo Coleman of the orig- 
inal Broadway cast, and the 
14-year-old Italian coloratura, 
Anna Maria Alberghetti, is 
to be released shortly. The film- 
ing took place in Rome, under 
Mr. Menotti’s direction. The 


movie “Medium” is performed 
in English. 
Washington station WTTG 


currently offers on television a 
series of film concerts by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Concerts were orig- 
inally filmed in Vienna and 
Salzburg . . . Temple Univer- 
sity this summer will again of- 
fer an all-expense 35-day tour 
of European summer music fes- 
tivals. Total cost of the tour, 
which leaves Philadelphia July 
28, is $987. Those taking the 
tour will receive six semester 
credit on graduate or 
undergraduate levels. 
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ALTO & BASS 
CLARINET 


Wherever conductors demand 
perfection, top-salaried artists choose 
Martin Freres alto and bass clari- 
_ hets. Arrange trial at your dealer’s 
today, or write for complete 
Martin Freres catalog—showing 
Bb clarinets, alto and bass 
clarinet, oboe and 
English horn. 


Model 9 Model 10 
Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 
$500. $540. 


complete outfit. complete outfit. 


ee _*n 
COMPETITIONS 


e 19th biennial Young Artists Auditions in piano, violin, organ, voice. 
Prizes: $1,000 each. To be held in March and April, 1951. Sponsor: 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 455 W. 23rd St., New York BL INEY! 
e Chamber music or small orchestra work, by composer under 19. 
Prizes: $25, $10. Closing date: April 30, 1951. Sponsor: Jordan Col- 
William Pelz. 

® Choir Photo Contest. Open to non-professional choral groups only. 
First prize, $382.50; nine other prizes. Ends June 30, 1951. Sponsor: 
Choir Guide, 166 W. 48th St.. N. Y. C. 

® School song, Canyon High School, Canyon, Texas. Prize, $100. 
Closing date: May 1, 1951. Song Chairman, Box 899, Canyon, Texas. 
e Ballet score commemorating life, exploration of Columbus. Prize, 
$1,000. Closing date, June 1, 1951. Sponsor: Columbian Centennial 
Committee, Genoa, Italy. 

© Setting for solo voice of texts from the New Testament. Prizes, 
$200. Contest closes June 1, 1951. Sponsor: Avenue of American Art. 
Box 174—C, Pasadena, California. 


(For details, write to sponsors listed) 
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THE FIRST NAME IN PIANO METHODS 


MICHAEL 
AARON 


PIANO COURSE 


The course that combines student and 

teacher appeal. Devised to sustain students’ in- 

terest and enthusiasm. Smooth step-by-step advancement, 
combining the elements of piano technic with melody. 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence—Natural Progression 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER 


GRADE ONE 


CLOWNING 
INDIA 
PRAIRIE RIDER STORY-BOOK WALTZ 30 


TATTLETALE -35 
WOODLAND CASCADE .40 


MILLS MUSIC, ic. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


RAYMOND WILSON, 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER 


June 25—August 3, 1951 


FALL SESSION 
September 24, 1951—June 2, 1952 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, 


Assistant Director 


SESSION 


New York 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 
international reputation. Degrees, 


Diplomas, 


Complete school of music—Faculty of 
Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 


campus. Address, C. M. Benjamin, Registrar. 


Dept. E. T., Highland Ave. and Oak St., 


CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 


Clarence Eidam 
President 


Member NASM 


Rossetter Cole 
Dean 


Edwin L. Stephen—Mgr., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY] 


| OF MUSIC— 


CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
65th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 573 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 


@he Clebeland Institute of (/)usir 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Learn to sing 


HIGH 
TONES | 


with confidence 
and ease 


Once you learn the WHY and 
HOW o1 high tones, you acquire 
the confidence needed to add 
richness and quality to your 
voice. Dr. Freemantel, interna- 


High Tones and tionally famous voice arate 
5 »» Gives you all the correct rules 
How to Sing Them for mastering high tones in 
his practical boo “HIGH 
by TONES AND HOW TO SING 
: THEM.'’ It’s a find for every 
Frederic singer—clearly written and easy 
to follow. Order your copy to- 
Freemantel day for only $3 


Founded 1912 
FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 
Extension Division 


Dept. E-2, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


PHARYNGEAL VOICE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the stroke can result in a thin, me- 
dium, or thick line, or even broken 
paper, according to the “weight” of 
the thought. Next, try increasing 
the crescendo to see whether or not 
the pharyngeal mechanism responds. 
Some singers have a naturally well- 
developed mechanism without their 
ever having worked it consciously. 

If the singer will now experiment 
by singing (on the pitches already 
named), first with falsetto, carrying 
the tone right through to the pharyn- 
geal, he or she will experience the 
sensation that the pharyngeal tone is 
slightly lower than the falsetto (even 
as the normal tone is slightly lower 
than the pharyngeal on the same 
pitch). If, therefore, a note is at- 
tacked falsetto and then with un- 
broken continuity, developed in 
depth, or, say, downward to the 
maximum of its layer (which is very 
shallow indeed), it will require very 
little extra downward “pressing” to 
engage the pharyngeal layer. 

I don’t want this downward press- 
ing thought to appeal to the brutal 
streak lying dormant in all humans. 
No, he feeling is somewhat akin to 
exerting a carefully controlled down- 
ward pressure on a piece of india 
rubber with, say, the tip of a pencil 
or match, when you can see and feel 
the slight depth of rubber engaged; 
as the pressure is released so the 
rubber surface is regained. It is as 
simple as that. 

So let the downward pressing be 
both light and firm. It is, of course, 
mainly mental. After all, the singer 
is practically groping in the dark, 
and the only illumination to reach 


the laryngeal chamber is that of 
correct thought. 
All singers know, more or less, 


the feel of the normal voice, pro- 
duced by the bottom and thickest 
layer of the vocal cord system. Most 
female voices experience little or no 
difficulty in passing into the basic 
from the pharyngeal, whereas most 
tenors reveal a lack of muscular 
continuity resulting in a gap in the 
tonal stream just as the transition is 


being made. There will be a break,’ 


or a downward and upward slither 
of the tone. In which case, the rem- 
edy is not one of increased breath 
blast (which the brutal streak in so 
many singers revels in) but the sys- 
tematic development with appropri- 
ate exercises of the pharyngeal 
mechanism by itself until absolute 
muscular continuity on an oil-smooth 
basis is achieved. 

Before attempting to mix the 
voices the student should make him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the 
three definite, characteristic tonal 
sensations accruing from the three 
mechanisms which form the opera- 
tional unit we normally call the vo- 
cal cords. (Continued on Page 50) 
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announces 


PIANO WORKSHOPS 


for 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


JUNE 25-30 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


AUGUST 13-17 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


For further information write 
Piano Workshop Secretary — 
above addresses 


Voice 


* LOUIS GRAVEURE 


» ETHEL, LYON 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY. 
June 4-16 


Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres., Dept. E 
301 Brooks Dr., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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THE CONDUCTOR'S MAGIC 


(Continued from page 23) 


ongues who had probably never 
seen Mr. Koussevitzky before, and 
yet they understood his language in- 
stantly because all great conductors 
speak the same language in move- 


/ ment, no matter where they conduct. 


Each performer must know where 


the downbeat is in the measure so 


that he can count the measures while 
he is not performing. There may be 
30 measures rest, yet he must come 
in without hesitation, with perhaps 
only an encouraging glance from 
the conductor. The first beat in a 
measure is always down, no matter 
what the pulse of the music, whether 
it be in two, three or four. Two, or 
the second beat in a measure, is ex- 
pressed differently in each pulse, 
and the instant each performer sees 
the second beat of the conductor he 
knows the pulse of the music. The 
up-beat is always the same because 
it leads to the down beat or to one 
in the measure, so really about all 
a conductor has to know about time 
beating is that one is down, that the 
second beat in two, three and four 


pulse differs and that the last beat 


is always up. 
The conclusion, then, is not that 
a great conductor has a correct pat- 


tern for time beating, but that he 
does not beat time. The only reason 
the performer must see the beat of 
the conductor is to know that the 
measure has begun and on what 
part of the measure the music starts. 
Richard Wagner said—and Arturo 
Toscanini said it again more recent- 
ly—that the conductor’s duty is to 
keep the pace or tempo. 

The first important element in the 
conductor’s responsibility, that of 
keeping tempo or pace, is often dif- 
ficult since so many of us tend to 
think in terms of time, not rhythm. 
If we try to make our hands or 
baton go at the pace or speed at 
which we want the music to move 
and at the same time demand that 
the performer watch our movements 
we make it impossible for him to 
produce anything but a stiff, angular 
sound in music. 

If we can accept that mood makes 
correct breathing and correct breath- 
ing gives us the pace then we have 
discovered the secret of movement 
in sound. I remember that once in a 
rehearsal with Mr. Toscanini. when 
we did not sing a certain passage in 
the tempo or pace he desired, he 
clasped his hands before his face in 


A Teachers 5 Urploma 


VA Bachelor's Degree 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


a gesture of prayerful supplication 
and gave the preparatory beat in 
such a way that we could not help 
but breathe for that mood. In the 
final performance he did the very 
same thing. I have many times no- 
ticed that Mr. Bruno Walter allows 
his singers to breathe only as he 
wishes. The result is that his music 
always glows with an inner feeling 
of spiritual intensity. A work like 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” speaks 
with fervor under Mr. Walter’s di- 
rection because he makes his singers 
breathe for the mood demanded by 


the work. 
If the conductor is interested in 
improving his conducting I should 


suggest that he become conscious of 
the different kinds of breathing for 
various moods by the following ex- 


periment. Place the thumb of the 
right hand on the sternum. or 


breastbone, with the fingertips of 
the same hand on the abdomen and 
the left hand on the left side ribs. 
Then speak the exclamation “Oh!” 
with quiet longing, with homesick- 
ness, with annoyance, with irrita- 
tion, with amazement, with child- 
like wonder and with tenderness. 
With this experiment will come the 
sudden discovery that each time one 
speaks he breathes differently. If he 
aspires to develop as a conductor, | 
suggest that he repeat this exercise 


each day, until he breathes natural- 
ly and instinctively for each mood. 

Finally, when each member of the 
choir makes a similar discovery, it 
is wise to take a passage from an 
anthem that the choir knows from 
memory and to sing that passage. 
portraying different moods. Sudden- 
ly like an inspiration, the choir will 
discover that they are reflecting the 
same facial expression and _ instinc- 
tively taking the same pace in 
breathing as the conductor. When 
carried through several 
the beginnings of good 
rhythm are established. Good rhythm 
begins as a physical response on the 
part of the performer to the mood 
and breathing of the conductor. Mu- 
sic does not change with every 
phrase, but has continuous pace. A 
good conductor is never erratic in 
his pace. He finds the pace of a 
certain passage and_ relentlessly 
makes the music hold to it without 
stopping at bar lines or for vowels 
or consonants, 

The conductor dare not break the 
attention of the listener by making 
too sudden a change in pace. There- 
fore by facial expression he must 
prepare his choir for a new mood, a 
new beat and a new pace. Through 
understanding and constant prac- 
tice the choir can become a. vital 
means of interpretation. THe Enp 
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CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and perfected by the Univer- 
sity Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a make-shift, but has proven its value and 
soundness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the 
personalized and painstaking coaching of this great Conservatory. Partial listing of courses below: 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new course 


includes all the modern techniques—even radio 


broadcasting. 


HARMONY :—Written 


through to Counterpoint 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially: designed for 


teachers or future teachers. 


ARRANGING:—A|| the tricks of modern arrang- 
ing drawn from the experiences of the biggest 


" " 3 
name" arrangers in the country. 


EAR TRAINING:—Designed to give you the 
ability to read at sight, to transpose and to 
Invaluable training for vocal or in- 


transcribe. 
strumental work. 


University Extension ConserRVATORY 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 


Treats and solves 
every problem of the progressive teacher. HISTORY:—A modern course including all types 
of music from ancient origins to 20th Century. 
Interesting—with emphasis on the analysis of 


music—not a dull collection of facts. 


for teaching others. 


(DEPT. A-721) 


by two of the 
theorists in the country. Simple, 
in every way. From basic fundamentals right 
and Orchestration. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for actual 
work in the school room. Our model lessons de- 
velop originality and give you an excellent guide 


CHICAGO 4, 


UNIVERSITY 


Please 


finest 
yet thorough 
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( Advanced Composition 
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piano 


recital time is drawing near and 
teachers will demonstrate the success 
of their work through the use of re- 


cital numbers such as these ... which 
will provide fresh and 
programs. 


RECITAL NUMBERS 
GRADES 3, 4 and 5 


3916 A Dream, Db-3-4 
3913 Adagio and Bouree, Dm, F-3 
3914 Air (Water Music), F-3 
3946 All Dressed Up, 
3975.Air in G@ Major, Suite XIV, -3....Handel 
3910 Bagatelle, Op. 33, No. 6, -3....Beethoven 
3980 Conga—La Mano Abajo, F-3 Reisfeld 
3974 Folksong, Op. 12, No. 5, F#m-3...Grieg 
3947 The Good Old Days, Dm-3 
3948 Homesick Lilt, 
3999 Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. |, Eb-4, _ Brahms 
3972 Intermezzo fr. Petite Suite, F-3..Borodin 
3907 La Poule (The Hen), Rameau 
3906 L’Hirondelle (The Swallow), D-4. .Daquin 
3977 Menuetto, L’Arlesienne, Eb-4......Bizet 
3900 Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 1, C-4 
Schubert 
3849 Narcissus, Ab-3......-....-++.00-- Nevin 
3949 Pa Jigs Them All Down, G-3....... Cowell 
3950 Pegleg Dance, Am-4.. 
3898 Polonaise, Op. 89, C-5 
3912 Prelude in Bbm, -3........ ..-Liadov 
3902 Rhapsody in Eb, Op. 119, No. 4, -4 Brahms 
4000 Six Little Preludes 
4004 Thais, Meditation, 
3903 The Windmill, D-4 


interesting 


Massenet 
Dagincourt 


Century Edition is 20c a copy 
Our Graded-and-Classified—or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 


TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 


Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome [_] $17.25 
With Perfect 
Flash-beat {_] $18.75 


FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures afid tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
P.O. Box 427, Ojai, Calif. 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 
A fascinating study, Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 
especially for self-instruction, Courtesy to 
teachers, 
JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Chartered 1878 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses in all branches of music 
leading to Certificate and Diploma 


Catalogue on request 
114 East 85 Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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Let us now examine the question 
of engaging simultaneously the first 
two mechanisms. 

Let the tenor produce and hold, 
say, a high A flat in falsetto, and 
without interrupting the tone, de- 
liberately seek, and will in the 
pharyngeal with little breath pres- 
sure, employing an open EH (as in 
there) for the falsetto, and a very 
closed, flat eh (as in pet, and almost 
approaching the vowel sound in 
pit). As he makes this transition 
from falsetto to pharyngeal he def- 
nitely feels a certain amount of 
tension-resistance coming in. Should 
the full tension of the pharyngeal 
be brought into play, it means that 
the cords have approximated to their 
maximum, leaving only a thin razor- 
edge slit between them. (N.B. The 
vocal cords must never touch during 
phonation; and this is why the beau- 
tiful to-and-fro vibratory motion of 
the cords must be left unsullied by 
that brutal form of tonal attack la- 
belled coup de glotte which causes 
the cords to collide with violence 
and is productive in the long run of 
corns or nodes). If, on, the other 
hand, the singer “wills in” 25, 50, 
or 75 per cent tension for the 
pharyngeal, then the cords will not 
come together completely, and con- 
sequently 75, 50, or 25 per cent of 
falsetto remains. The net result in 
every case is the simultaneous func- 
tioning of the two mechanisms pro- 
ducing a mixed tone (voce mista). 

The next experiment for our tenor 
is to engage only the pharyngeal 
(with the aid of a very closed eh 
vowel sound, as stated above) ; and 
be sure that he gets the feeling of 
a very light, thin, flexibly taut tonal 
line. He can make a slight cres- 
cendo, to feel his way, so to speak, 
and then, if he wishes to introduce 
a percentage of falsetto and thereby 
create a mixed tone, all he has to 
do, while still holding the tone, is to 
lift up the tone (this is quite mental, 
of course) and release somewhat the 
pharyngeal tension; he can now 
“will in” the required percentage of 
falsetto. If, still holding the note, he 
wishes to eliminate all falsetto, he 
may simply press downward slightly 
(mainly a downward thought fol- 
lowed by appropriate physical reac- 
tion). He will again experience the 
sensation of a fine, flexible firm 
tonal line. Let him now take breath, 
if he requires it, and produce a pure 
pharyngeal note on the same pitch A 
flat; then let him seek and “will in” 
a little more depth of tonal line, 
which he may secure by a slight 
well-controlled downward pressing, 
mainly mental. Whereupon, a cer- 
tain percentage of basic or normal 
voice should appear and so form a 
mixed tone. 


We are assuming, of course, a 
well-developed pharyngeal in our 
tenor; without this it is not so easy 
to dovetail from pharyngeal to basic 
without a tonal break, slither, or 
tonal gap. The longer the downward 
pressing is continued the greater the 
percentage of the basic mechanism 
will be engaged. There comes a 
point, easily felt by the singer, when 
no more pharyngeal is left and only 
the basic or normal voice is in oper- 
ation. Be it noted that the aforesaid 
downward tonal pressing must be 
exercised with great care and, in a 
sense, firm delicacy. 


Again, if our tenor is holding a 
head note purely with the basic 
mechanism and wishes to make a 
mixed tone by introducing a certain 
percentage of pharyngeal, he need 
merely lift up the tone (which is a 
thought, and not a physical act). 
The reaction to this mental “lifting” 
is the employment of less basic tone; 
consequently, some of the pharyn- 
geal voice will come into operation 
with the basic. If he knows how 
much to “lift up”, he can also intro- 
duce a small percentage of falsetto 
into the tone, and produce a mixed 
tone of all three mechanisms oper- 
ating simultaneously. Without con- 
siderable exercise, this is not easy 
for most singers. 

The above instructions apply to 
women’s voices as well as to men’s, 
but more particularly to mezzos and 
contraltos. These latter generally 
have a well-developed pharyngeal, 


(1810-1856) 
© Love your instrument, but 
do not worship it as the finest 
and most beautiful that exists! 
Remember that there are other 
instruments no less beautiful; 
that in music for orchestra 
and voices music finds its high- 
est expression. 

—Robert Schumann 


but they can produce some very fine 
tones by combining the pharyngeal 
and basic mechanisms. A woman’s 
pharyngeal tone is never so crude 
and brittle when produced by itself 
as a tenor’s, and the reason for this 
is that in women’s voices the pharyn- 
geal mechanism is built into the 
back half of the cords, the “deep” 
end, mainly responsible for the low 
and lower medium notes, whereas in 
men it is built into the front half, 
the shallow end, wholly responsible 
for the high or head notes. And that 
is why the tenor should mix his 
pharyngeal with small percentages 
of falsetto to act as a carpet for 
softening and improving the tone. 


teachers 


are now planning piano recitals. For 
the kind of material which will make 
parents beam with pride and ap- 
proval, we suggest you examine these 
delightful, little numbers. 


RECITAL NUMBERS 
GRADES 1 and 2 


3936 At Church, C-1 Dvorine 
3982 The Big Drum Major, F-!....... Hopkins 
3942 The Clowns, 

3937 Dopo the Donkey, G-1-2 Dvorine 
3909 Evening in the Country, -2-3.....Bartok 
3935 Four By Eight, -1 Pederson-Krag 
3990 From My Garden, C-2 

3973 The Last Pavane, Am-2......... Granados 
3941 The Little Lost Bear, Amel 

3991 Little Valse, C-2 

3938 Lonely Shore, Am-1..... . 

3918 

3992 

3993 

3985 Outdoor Song, G-I........ 

3943 Picnic Party, F-1......... “ 

} 3994 Queen of the Rodeo, G-2......... Steiner 
3996 Ruff and Tuff, Dm-2............. Steiner 
3945 Southern Sonatina, C-2............. Stone 
3939 Song of the Prairie, C-1-2........ Dvorine 
3911 Sonatina, Am-2-3 Kabalevsky 
3997 Squirrels’ Picnic, Em-2......... Eckhardt 
3989 Starry Way, Hopkins 
3944 Trapeze Waltz, C-2............... Krevit 
3979 Two Caprices, Dm-F-#..Paganini-Steiner 


Century Edition is 20c a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified—or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 


Professional skill costs nothing extra. For 
the best in tuning and repair service see 
your classified phone directory for A.S.P.T. 
members. Indorsed by piano manufacturers. 
Send 3¢ stamp for pamphlets ‘'Piano 
Care’’ and ‘‘Moth Prevention’’ to Dept. B. 


Oonerican Srcitly of Peano buckmisians 


1022 W. Garfield Ave. Milwaukee S, Wis. 


PIANISTS (adult), Gain rapid 

technic, sightreading, accuracy, 

memorizing improvements thru 

at remarkable Mental Muscular Co+ 

ordination, Used by famous pianists, teachers, 

students. Also investigate unique extension study 

classical or popular refresher piano courses— 

Harmony, Composition studies. Write today for 
interesting free booklet. No obligation. 

BROADWELL STUDIOS—Dept. 5-D, Covina, Calif. 


aBPUNERS IN DEMAND/ 


LEARN PIANO TUNING NOW 


Complete training on upright, spinet 
and grand pianos. G.l. civilian 
approved. Write for FREE information. 


RE E ‘SHOP TRAINING, Desk E 
2230 S$. Michigan Ave, Chicago, tL 

A SELECTED LIST OF GRADED TEACH- 

ING MATERIAL FOR THE PIANO compiled 

& copyrighted by George MacNabb. Includes: 

“How to Select Teaching Material’; 1100 


listings from Pre-Beginners through Grade 
VI (college entrance) with subdivisions into 


Studies, Collections, Pieces, Scale & Arpeggio 
Forms, etc. Attractively bound. Pre-Paid 


$2.10. Order from GEORGE MacNABB, 
Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, Rochester 4, New York. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


‘Lenox, Massachusetts 


NINTH SESSION 
oily 2—August 12, 1951 


Courses in 


>» chestra Opera 
amber Music Theory 
| 10rus Conducting 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
WILLIAM KROLL 
Hucu Ross 
AARON COPLAND 
Boris GOLDOVSKY 


‘Twenty-two Members of the 
" )STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Special Program for Music 
Jucation under the supervision 
of AUGUST D. ZANZIG 


‘or further information, write 


tegistrar Symphony Hall 


Soston 15, Massachusetts 


every serious vocal teacher 
student of voice... 


YOUR VOICE 
)plied Science of Vocal Art 


Douglas Stanley, M.S., Mus.D. 


practical, scientific approach to 
e development and retention that 
Hits the latest developments with 
ful applications, and with unique 
‘hing methods. Revealing illustra- 
ius present the basic mechanics of 


“ec. 


is new edition features many im- 
tant additions such as new findings 
ling with breathing and the action 
the tongue, further information 
regard to manipulations and de- 
pments in their use, and psycho- 
cal findings with regard to the 
lining of voices. 366 pages, $6.00. 


d for your copy today. 


PITMAN 


- 45 St. New York 19 
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SING WITH YOUR FINGERS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


hand has begun to master tonal 
gradations, proceed in the same man- 
ner with the fingers and thumb of 
the left hand, then practice both 
hands alternately. = 

The range of tonal gradations 
from pianissimo to forte should in- 
crease as the control of the finger 
is developed. Gradations also should 
be nearly imperceptible. I like to 
think of a well-controlled crescendo 
as being like a fine china vase, white 
at the bottom, deep blue at the top, 
with the colors blending into one 
anotner so imperceptibly that it is 
impossible to say, “At this point the 
white ends and the blue begins.” 

As a result of patient, diligent ef- 
fort, the line of tonal gradation can 
be lengthened, and little by little 
will become smooth, even, and free 
from irregularities. 

Having mastered a single tone 
played by either hand, we may pro- 
ceed to the playing of two tones. 

Again the hand rests on five con- 
secutive notes—Middle C, D, E, F, 
and G. Adopt, as before, a light, re- 
laxed arm position. Place the sec- 
ond and fourth fingers on D and E. 
Make sure both fingers are precisely 
balanced, so that the keys can be 
manipulated with exactly the same 
finger weight. Play the two notes ex- 
actly together, so that they sound as 
one tone, not in the least varied in 
quality or volume. Listen attentively 
to be sure there is no time-lag in the 
playing of the two notes. Or, as 
Leschetizsky put it, “Think twice 
and play once.” 

Be sure that your fingers deliver 
the volume of tone, quality of tone 
and precision of unison which you 
are hearing in your mind’s ear. If 
you play a percussive forte when you 
intended to produce a consorous but 
mezza-forte tone, you are not in 
control of the keyboard. 

Such mastery is not gained over- 
night. Even a skilled pianist often 
finds it difficult to play, for example, 
the final chord of a piece as softly 
as he desires. Sometimes it comes 
out surprisingly too loud; or the 
tone may be weak, lifeless, and in- 
audible in remote parts of the con- 
cert hall; or it may be unevenly 
played. This means the pianist is not 
getting exactly what he wants. 

Only patient, long-continued prac- 
tice can give the pianist this needed 
control. Once the basic technique is 
mastered, as already described, the 
same principles can be applied to 
more complex problems of chord- 
playing. 

Chords should be practiced in the 
following manner: Begin with an 
even-toned chord, with all tones in 
the chord played precisely together 
and with equal volume. Increase the 
tone gradually from pianissimo to 
fortissimo, exactly as was done with 
a single note. Do not allow the tone 


to die away between repetitions of 
the chord. Make sure the hand re- 
turns to its original vaulted position 
after each repetition. 


The sounding of all the notes of 
a chord with absolute evenness is 
valuable preparation for works in 
which chords are used principally 
as the accompaniment to a melody. 
An example of this is found in 
Chopin’s E-flat Nocturne (see Ex. 1). 


Ex.1 


A more intricate problem is posed 
for the interpreter in playing a chord 
of which one note must sing as the 
melodic line while the others are 
subdued. Sometimes this melodic 
line is in the lowest note of each 
chord, as in Brahms’ C Major Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 119, No. 3 (see Ex. 2). 


Ex. 2 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


College of Whisie 


Dean Warren S. Freeman 


Courses in all branches of music 
and music education. Preparatory, 
undergraduate and graduate study 


Eminent faculty includes: 
@ Richard Burgin 
@ Arthur Fiedler 
@ Francis Findlay 
® Heinrich Gebhard 
® Karl Geiringer 
® Roland Hayes 
®@ Ernest Hutcheson 
®@ Carl Lamson 
® Albert Spalding 
® Stradivarius Quartet 
@ James R. Houghton 
@ H. Augustine Smith 
Music Education Workshop— 
Opera Workshop 


—Piano Workshop 


Year-round study available through twelve 


week summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 115—705 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Or it may consist of the top note 
of each chord, as in Brahms’ G 
Minor Ballade (Ex. 3). 


In either case, with diligent prac- 


tice one can acquire sufficient con- 
trol to emphasize or subdue any note 
of the chord at will. Begin by play- 
ing a simple triad, with relaxed arm 
and vaulted hand-position as before. 
Emphasize the thumb; then the third 
finger; finally the fifth finger. As 
control of tone increases, fingers and 
thumbs eventually, will become “solo- 
ists.” 

Like all techniques derived from 
the basic laws of physics, the funda- 
mental singing tone here described 
can be elaborated by every per- 
former to suit his own taste and 
temperament. Among the great pian- 
ists who were pupils of Leschetizsky, 
no two developed their particular 
art of piano playing in quite the 
same way. All of them were identi- 
fied by the distinctive qualities of 
their individual genius. The basic 
principle, however, was, and _ still 
remains, the same. THe Enp 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


University of Denver 


DR. GUY MAIER, editor of Pian- 
ist’s Page, ‘’Etude;’’ eminent piano 
pedagogue. Class and private in- 
struction, July 2—Aug. 3. 


Special Workshop July 16-20 


FLORENCE LAMONT HIN- 
MAN, author of “Slogans for Sing- 
ers;” teacher of nationally known 
artists. Voice Clinic June 20—July 21. 


Private instruction June 20—Aug. 22. 


CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL 
SCHOOL. Intensive course under 


direction of F. Melius Christiansen 
and his son Paul. June 18-28. 


OPERA WORKSHOP. ter’s 
Make an Opera. Britten, directed by 


Roger Fee. June 20—July 21. 


BAND DIRECTORS’ SHORT 


COURSE. Conducted by Dr. Frank 
Simon, 


Music. July 23-28. 
@ 


Write for summer music bulletin to: 


The Lamont School of Music 


909 Grant St. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of 


Denver 3, Colo. 


High-Rating Holders of 1951 High School Diplomas 


from 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


the following Scholarships are Available: 


$1000 Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 

$ 500 Los Angeles Conservatory, California 

$ 200 Academy of Music of San Francisco, California 
$ 125 Manhattan School of Music, New York 

$ 125 Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma 

$ 100 Chicago Musical College, Illinois 


To join the Guild, write Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


VIOLIN TEACHERS 
Advanced Students 


Learn to play and teach the ''New Finney 
Way" recommended by all World Famous 
Violinists. Become an artistic and financial 
success. 


Finney Violin Keyboard System 
E-2537 N. Bernard St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


SHROPSHIRE & FREY 
Violins—Violas—Cellos 
From Students to Professionals 
Repairing & Accessories 
119 W. 57th, N.Y. C. 19 Cl 7-0561 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
141 WEST I5TH ST., NEW YORK (1, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


William Aewts and Son 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, IIl. 


Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, etc. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Publishers of "VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35c. 


VIOLIN TEACHERS! 


Ask for Ilustr. Catalog with 
Professional Discount on 
FAMOUS VASICH VIOLINS 
Endorstd by Greatest Masters 


NICHOLAS VASICH 
817 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


E2709 Tune pianos in30 days 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolutionary 
new phonograph records give true piano tones. We 
furnish professional tools (record player if needed), 
instruction manuals, including spinet tuning. Full 
training in piano repair—and how to line up work 


for BIG earnings. Send today for free literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 


Dept. 440, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


ARRANGERS © SONGWRITERS @ 
MUSICIANS ¢ STUDENTS 
Just Released! 

A New and the only systemized text on 
Harmony ‘for Popular Music! With this 
unique system you can harmonize original 
melodies eliminating all guess work, trial 
and error process. Acquire a sound knowl- 
edge of DIATONIC, CHROMATIC and Mod- 
ern Chord Progression. Know all the chords 
and their Progressions in Popular Music, 
and the analysis of Popular, Folk,. Latin, 

Blues, and Show Music. 
New ideas for arranging—and many other 
practical uses. 

Send $1.00 (Post Paid) or see your local dealer 
“The Songwriter’s Chord Progression System’”’ 
PROGRESS MUSIC CO. Dept. F 
New York 24, N. Y. 


} 215 West 88th St. 


New Music and Educational 
Books for Schools : 


THEMES FROM THE GREAT BALLETS 
Arranged for Piano Solo by Henry Levine 


Excellent for creative work and music appreciation. 


Grades 3 to 4 
SECOND MUSIC FUN BOOK... by Virginia Montgomery 


Supplementary material in music fundamentals. 
Beginners 


AN INVITATION TO BAND ARRANGING by Erik Leidzén 


Practical step by step procedure for classroom and band 


410-4101 Gree Sher. a a 


4.102411. Oil Bia Seas ota dena: 


director. 


437-4100] 


young. 


417-4100] 


See these books at your local dealer or write to: 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Retail store —1712 Chestnut Street — Philadelphia, Penna. 


E-3-51 


MY FIRST NOTE BOOK................. by Ada Richter 


Interesting, amusing first lessons in theory for the very 


Violin 
Questions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


GO AHEAD AND STUDY 


R. G., Texas. I think you would 
be well advised to do the studying 
you have in mind. You are compara- 
tively young yet, young enough cer- 
tainly to learn and to absorb what 
you learn. The more you know, the 
better you will teach, and the wider 
your influence for good will be in 
your community. It is obvious from 
your letter that the latter considera- 
tion is foremost in your mind. A man 
with your background and _ ideals 
can do a lot for music. He may never 
become nationally famous, but fame 
isn’t everything. The knowledge of 
valuable work well done is equally 
satisfying. Good luck! 


VIOLIN HARMONICS 
H. M. C., Florida. About the best, 


and certainly the most practical 
book on violin harmonics is that of 
Rebecca Holmes, “Harmonics in 
Theory and Practice.” There are 
other and more expensive books, 
but the Holmes book gives all any 
intelligent violinist needs to have to 
perfect his playing of harmonics. 


REVERSE FINGERING 
R. S. H., New Jersey. Thank 


you for your letter. Your experi- 
ence has been shared by many vio- 
linists. Most players who were 
taught to use the open string on 
ascending and the fourth finger 
on descending scales have found 
that their intonation was more se- 
cure when they reversed the fin- 
gering. And what is more—it 
sounds better. (2) If you have 
trouble producing tone on the up 
bow, I would suggest the follow- 
ing little exercise: Draw tones of 
about eight seconds’ duration to 
each bow, making a crescendo on 
the down bow and a diminuendo 
on the up bow. Conscientiously 
practiced, this exercise can make 
a great deal of difference to a 
violinist’s tone production in the 
course of a very few weeks. 


FACTORY-MADE VIOLIN 


Mrs. F. R. J., Massachusetts. It 
is too bad, but I have to tell you 
that your violin is a factory-made 
product, probably of German or 
Bohemian origin. The mark you 
quote indicates that. It may be 
worth at most $100. 
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''n our choir we have had some 
troversy about the  pronunct- 
on of the word “Jubilate” in the 
nn, “Now on Land and Sea De- 
nding,” by Longfellow. Most of the 
nirs we have heard use the Latin 
? like “Y.” However, we find Web- 
r gives the regular English pro- 
neiation of the letter “J? Which 
you think is in better taste? 


—Miss P. M., North Carolina 


Strictly speaking the “J” should 
ve the Latin pronunciation as in 
.’ and this would probably be 
quired in the Roman Catholic serv- 
where Latin predominates, but 
other churches more latitude is 
rmitted, and the writer’s own pre- 
‘ence would be the regular “J” 
‘und, in order to avoid what some 
}ght interpret as “highbrow.” Very 
en matters of this sort are settled 
a conference with the minister of 
e individual church. Since, how- 
Mer, it is a Latin word, the “Y” 
‘und would be amply justified from 
‘e point of view of correctness. It 
largely a matter of choice. 


Four years ago I started playing 
Hammond organ after playing pi- 
vo for about 20 years in church 
ork. I have taught myself in part 
‘id have had some assistance from 


ot live near a school of music, but 
ould like to study the work such a 
hool would require. Could you 
ve me a list of organ books in 
-aded order, also a graded list of 
‘gan solos. I have played “An- 
2lus.” by Massenet, and would like 
usic about that grade or a little 
sore difficult. I enjoy practicing 
awd can get in approximately ten 
fours a week. 

—Mrs. F. L. G., Pennsylvania 


For your basic studies we would 
iggest the Stainer “Organ Method” 
dited by Rogers (for pipe organ). 
f you have an electronic organ at 
our disposal, use this same method 
dapted by Hallett, known as “Ham- 
1ond Organ” by Stainer-Hallett. 
‘his will give you the foundational 
equirements. Along with the Stainer 
ou could use the Whiting “24 Pro- 
ressive Studies.” and a little later 
sheppard’s “Pedal Scale Studies.” 
chen we suggest “Master Studies,” 
Zarl; “Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues,” Bach; “Organ Student’s 
Bach,” Rogers; “Forty-four Pedal 
Studies,” by Schneider, Op. 48. The 
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Organ (Questions 


By FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


4) organist in a nearby town. I do- 


following collections are recom- 
mended in the order named from 
the standpoint of difficulty, though 
most of them are somewhat general 
and scattered in grade: “At the 
Console,” Felton; “Organ Melodies,” 
Landon; “Organ Player,’ Orem; 
“Ecclesiae Organum,” Carl; “Thirty 
Preludes,” Clough-Leighter; “Eigh- 
teen Choral Preludes,” Bach; Men- 
delssohn’s Organ Works. 


e Can you give me any suggestions 
for obtaining an organ in a small 
country church? Also means of ob- 
taining money, cost, dedication serv- 
ices, discounts, etc.? —H. S. 


We suggest first that you contact 
three or four organ manufacturers 
who will be glad to have a represen- 
tative talk over with you the type of 
organ best suited to your require- 
ments, and the approximate cost. We 
are sending you the names of several 
responsible manufacturers of pipe 
organs, and we feel sure that any 
of them will be perfectly honest and 
fair in their recommendations. It may 
be that in your circumstances an 
electronic organ would be more sat- 
isfactory, and we are therefore send- 
ing also a list of makers of these 
instruments. You alone can decide 
which will give best results, and we 
therefore suggest that close atten- 
tion be given to the tests that each 
will offer, bearing in mind the size 
of your building and congregation 
and the acoustic conditions. As to 
financing the purchase, we have al- 
ways believed that the direct way is 
the best way—that is, let every mem- 
ber of the congregation pledge a cer- 
tain amount per week or month till 
the necessary amount is raised. Some- 
times individual organizations of the 
church, including choir and Bible 
School classes assume responsibility 
for certain amounts, and devise their 
own means of raising these amounts. 
The dedication services would con- 
sist of an ordinary festive service 
with special stress on the musical 
phase of church worship, including 
a couple of special praise anthems, 
a sermon suited to such an occasion, 
and an organ recital comprising six 
or more numbers, designed in part 
at least to demonstrate the charac- 
teristics of the instrument. Fre- 
quently a guest organist is brought 
in for such a recital, and the makers 
will be only too glad to assist in 
procuring such an artist. Usually 
organ prices are not subject to dis- 
counts. 


ABOVE: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than ony other organ. 
Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* for the Spinet Model (not illustrated above). 


Ever count the cost 
of not owning one? 


Somr THINGS IN LIFE, because of the 
sheer pleasure they give, cost more not 
to own than to own. 


The Hammond Organ, for example. 
Here’s an idea of what you are miss- 
ing if you have been putting off buy- 
ing one: ;, 

The thrill and the relaxation of cre- 
ating yourown music on the Hammond 
Organ. 


From the quiet voices of strings to 


the bold song of brasses, all the great’ 


sounds are yours to command. 


And this 1s more than music: it is a 
way to relax, to forget you ever had a 
worry. 

The pride of playing 
It’s just plain good for your ego to com- 
mand an imstrument like this. 

But you needn’t know music now. 
Yet in less than a month you can learn 


to play simple music on the Hammond 
Organ. Thousands have done it. 


A richer family life 


This is a special Hammond Organ div- 
idend: shared family fun. 


For this instrument can arouse your 
children’s interest in music. It can give 
you and your wife a talent for leisure 
hours. 

The pride of possession 
In your living room the Hammond Or- 
gan says fine things for your way of life. 

Yet your home can be modest; large 
or small, you'll find a model of the 
Hammond Organ to fit it. There is no 
installation: you plug the Hammond 
Organ into an electrical outlet and it’s 
ready to play. 

Prices start at $1285,* and the down 
payment can be modest. Maintenance 
costs are negligible. This is the only 
organ in the world that never needs 


tuning}. 


Go ahead: count the cost 
Weigh what you give against what you 
get when you own a Hammond Organ, 
the world’s most widely used organ in 
homes and churches. Have a no-obliga- 
tion demonstration at your dealer’s. 


Then, ask yourself if you can afford 
not to own one. The coupon will bring 
you additional information. 


PRICES START AT JUST $1285* FOR THE SPINET MODEL 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


© 1951, HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 4 


wiih aeons ois ce te eg 
! Hammond Instrument Company ! 
1 4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois : 
I Without obligation, please send me information on the ! 
: following Hammond Organ models: - 
! (0 Spinet Model (J Church Model 1 CHURCH MODEL, used 
: Home Model CJ Concert Model ; in some 20,000 churches. 
: IN eR MNA ety ac Fas MDE Ree n eso cobs acai np pausbbnacebovdslioweeucWvane¥eesestiens ; Concert Model has 32-note 
I 1 AGO pedal keyboard and an 
1 SEreets ciirnit co aeaeh Reais pec taciad 6 acacia khouch tedhvedsbavececensensios I additional *+Pedal Solo Unit, 
1 I tunable to preference by 
MACS onstnnapeireerco soya PO. Zone........ SEALE. esccsesssnconvns I the organist. 
1 1 

! 


*f. o. b. Chicago. 
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Edited by Elizabeth A. Gest 


PLAYING the PIANO 


(Reprinted by request from Junior Etude. September 1945) 


qe ARE THE strings that make 
- the tone. 

These are the hammers _ that 
strike the strings that make the 
tone, 

These are the keys that move the 
hammers that strike the strings 
that make the tone. 

These are the fingers that touch 
the keys that move the hammers 
that strike the strings, that make 
the tone. 

These are the hands that control 
the fingers that touch the keys 
that move the hammers that strike 
the strings that make the tone. 

These are the wrists that hinge 
the hands that control the fingers 


that touch the keys that move the 
hammers that strike the strings 
that make the tone. 

These are the arms that guide 
the wrists that hinge the hands 
that control the fingers that touch 
the keys that move the hammers 
that strike the strings that make 
the tone. 

These are the shoulders that 
give weight to the arms that guide 
the wrists that hinge the hands that 
control the fingers that touch the 
wrists that move the hammers that 
strike the strings that make the 
tone. 

This is the brain that bosses the 
job. These are the ears that hear. 


WHO KNOWS the ANSWERS? 


(Keep score: One hundred is perfect) 


1. What instrument uses colored 
strings? (20 points) 


Italian, 
Spaniard? (10 


2. Was Palestrina an 
Sicilian or 
points ) 

3. What is meant by the word 
cadenza? (10 points) 

4. What is the name of Gounod’s 
famous opera? (10 points) 

5. What are the letter names of 


the dominant-seventh triad 
in the key of B? (5 points) 

6. Which of the following words 
relate to music: theme, theo- 
rem, theory, triad, trident. 
trio, triplet, triplicate? (5 
points) 

7. If a major scale has four 
sharps in its signature, how 
many sharps are in the sig- 
nature of its relative minor? 
(10. points) 

8. How many thirty-second notes 
would be required to fill a 
measure in six-eight time? 
(5 points) 

9. What name is given to the 
sixth degree of a scale? (15 


points) 

10. Which composer’s picture ap- 
pears with this quiz? (5 
points) 


(Answers on next page) 
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THE CLEAN-UP FAIRIES 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


ABZ THE Smith family had 

gone to bed and the house 
was quiet, the Clean-up Fairies of 
Music Land floated out of their 
hiding places. 

“Dear me,” sighed Fairy A. “I 
hope the children didn’t lose many 
notes today. | have a headache and 
I really do not feel like working 
very hard.” 

“Well, the Smith children are 
usually careful to put every note 
in its proper place when they prac- 
tice,” commented Fairy G, “but | 
must admit I am not very optimis- 
tic tonight. The youngsters were 
in such a hurry to get to Jane El- 
Jen’s party, you know, they DID 
race through their practicing.” 

“Yes,” said Fairy D, thought- 
fully. “Have you noticed that when 
they allow themselves plenty of 
time, we have very little clean-up 
work to do afterwards? It’s always 
when they put off their practicing 
until the last minute that we have 
a busy night.” 


One of the Tunes 


“That’s true.” agreed Fairy E. 
who was peering beneath the piano. 
“Aha! Here’s one of my own notes, 
an E, which Rena must have 
dropped when she was playing 
‘The Happy Farmer’.” 

“And here’s one of mine!” ex- 
claimed Fairy A. “Bob must have 
lost this A when he was racing 
through his violin scales.” 

“This D must have been dropped 
by Bob, too,” said Fairy D. “It’s 
right under his music stand.” 


* 


q?? 


SOLDIERS’ MARCH 


March, march, march, 

Go soldiers down the street; 
Their step is firm, 

Their line is straight, 

They keep a steady beat. 


mancate 


_see what we can do with them 


“My, my!” mourned Fairy @ 4 
“Here are TWO of my notes. 1) 
suppose Davy must have lost those, 
Did you ever hear him finish his_ 
cornet practice so fast? It made 
me quite nervous.” ¥ 

“Will you please hand me tha 
G?” asked Fairy G. “That must) 


a, 
a 
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Another Tune 


have been one of Davy’s, too, as il 
is beside your C’s.” 

“Here is a B under the piane 
bench,” murmured shy little Fain 
B, who had not spoken before. 

“And an F behind the book 
case,” added Fairy F. “I ju 
can’t understand how it got into 
such a queer place.” 

“What makes me sad is that all)!" 
these perfectly good notes were 
absolutely wasted,” remarked) 
Fairy C. “It really is a great pity. |, 

“Yes, it is. But Why can’t WE 
do something with them?” asked) 
Fairy F. “I don’t see why the 
shown be thrown away just be 
cause the pupils were careless with 
them.” 

“That’s a good idea!” exclaimed 
Fairy. A. “Now let’s see. We have 
found eight notes, one for each 
note in the octave. That should 
enough for -a little melody. Le 


So the Clean-up Fairies 
ranged and re-arranged the 
notes until they had composed the 
two little melodies given above 

How many melodies can YOL 
make with these same notes? Ne 
note may be used twice except C 


March, march, march, 
My scales go marching, too; 
My tone is firm, F 
My fingers curved, 


Do I like scales? I DO. 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for 
he neatest and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. 
‘Contest is open to all boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A—15 to 18; Class B—12 to 15; Class C—under }2. 

Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue 
sof the ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive 


aonorable mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left 
corner of your paper and put your address on upper right corner of 
yyour paper. Write on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters 
and do not have anyone copy your work for you. 

No essay this montlr. Puzzle appears below. Contest closes the 


‘first of May. 


* LETTERS «x 


end replies to Letters on this page 
t care of Junior Etude, and they 
ill be forwarded to the writers. 


Year Junior Etude: 


) ... 1 take lessons on the ’cello and 
‘lay in the Queensland Symphony Or- 
hestra. I would like to hear from string 
jlayers. 

Jennifer Chenery (Age 12), Australia 


‘» I play viola in High School en- 
semble and my main ambition lies in 
jae orchestral field. In summer I help 
‘ur director teach viola which is an 
njoyable experience. Would like to 
ear from others interested in orchese 
ara. 

Carol Schuler (Age 16), Pennsylvania 


Year Junior Etude: 


'» Our music club is called Piano Pals. - 


‘At our meetings we have business, some 
‘olos played by members, musical 
sames and then refreshments. We have 
. lot of fun and increase our knowl- 
tdge and appreciation of music at the 
same time. We are enclosing a picture 
of our club. (Not all the members are 
yresent). 

Jimmy Woodall, secretary, Georgia 


Piano Pals. Atlanta, Georgia 


Susan Hutchinson, Sondra Bennet, Wil- 
liam Kelly, Sadie Anna Hundsman, 
Anita Raris, Sammy Raris, Patricia 
Bernhardt, Jimmy Woodall, Tommie 
Sue Conkle, Yvonne Mitchem, Jacque- 
line Boling, Suzanne Barret, Virginia 
Joiner, Judy Barret, Jean Moore, San- 
dra Slate, Martha Cantrell. 
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@ Once a week we have a club meet- 
ing where we discuss different subjects 
relating to music. We have two teams, 
represented by royal blue and_ gold. 
The team that wins the contest has its 
colors on the honor roll. We have scrap 
books and in them we put pictures of 
composers and other things relating to 

music. Sometimes we have parties. 
Barbara Bodenstadt (Age 9) 

and 

Antonina Eterno (Age 10), New York 


@ I like the Junior Etude very much, es- 
pecially the Quizzes. I would like to 
hear from anyone interested in music 
of any kind. I take piano and am also 
hoping to take organ lessons, 
Christopher Ward (Age 12), Penna. 


@ ...I have been taking music lessons 
about five years and all my friends 
take it, too. I would like to have some 
one write to me. 

Carol Stripling (Age 11), Texas 


Fence-Rail Puzzle 


AY oe THE WORD “note” down 
} the fence-rails to form the 
word “tune”, by changing only 
one letter in each move. Each 


NOTE 


change must spell a real word. 
Neatness_ will count in your 
answers. 


* 


Answers to Who Knows 


1, The harp. The C strings are red 
and the F strings are blue, to help the 
performer keep his hands over the 
proper strings; 2, Italian; 3, a brilliant 
solo passage, usually in concertos; 4, 
Faust; 5, F-sharp, A-sharp, C-sharp, 
E; 6, theme, theory, triad, trio, trip- 
let; 7, four, the same ones; 8, twenty- 
four; 9, submediant; 10, Gluck. 


DEERWOOD-ADIRONDACK 
MUSIC CENTER — sie 


SENIORS 13-18 
Balanced camp program under distinguished faculty. Co-educational. Combines 


COLLEGE AND 

GRADUATE DIVISIONS 

sound artistic experience with exhilarating camp life in the magnificent Adiron- 
dack mountains. 


e* Chorus, Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups. Theory. Modern Dance, Ballet, 
Opera Workshop. Drama Workshop; Art and Ceramics. Private lessons. Complete 
Sports Program; Canoe Trips, Mountain Climbing. Good food. 


Write today for illustrated catalogue. Address: 


SHERWOOD KAINS, Dept. E, Box 24, Wayne, Penna. 


Announcing the Sixteenth Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 


5 WEEKS—JUNE 17 TO JULY 21 


Orchestra e Ensembles e Instrument Classes 


Only $90.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF : : EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT : : ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write James E. VAN PrurRSsEM, Director 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE Grass REGION OF KENTUCKY 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Distinguished since 1895 for the training of professional 


Band ® 


musicians. Member of the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Faculty of renowned American and European 
artists. Degree, diploma, and certificate courses in piano, 
voice, violin, organ, ’cello, wind instruments, Public School 
music, composition. In the heart of cultural Chicago. Liv- 


ing accommodations at moderate cost. 


te SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JUNE 18 * 


For free catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


1014 S50. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 5° ILLINOIS 
ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


Applied and Theoretical Music, Composition, Musi- 
cology, and Music Education. Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music degrees. 


Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


7 | 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


Bachelor of Music in 24 Fields— 
Master of Music in 22 Fields 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


Yordan College of «Music — tnéinapis 


—57th year— 
Baccalaureate degrees in music, music education, music merchandising, radio, drama, 
dance. Masters in music and music education, Nationally known faculty of artist-teachers. 
Member, National Association of Schools of Music. 
“ Write for catalog. Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box E, Jordan College of Music 
1204 N. Delaware Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
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Juilliard School of Musie 


William Schuman. President 


cat) 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Robert Hufstader, Director 


July 2 to August 10, 1951 


cat? 


Catalog on Request 


Juilliard Summer School 
Room A, 120 Claremont Avenue 


New York 27, New York 


OBERLIN 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Summer Term 
June 18—Aug. 10. 
Ask for 
information 


now. 


DAVID R. ROBERTSON, Director 
Box 541, Oberlin, Ohio 


APPLY NOW FOR ADMISSION 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1951-1952 


Applicants will be auditioned 
in New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Chicago and other cen- 
ters. Early application is neces- 
sary. Catalog and admission 
data on request. 


Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education; 
Master of Music, Master of 
Music Education. 


Degrees: 


Member of the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music. 


HOW TO TEACH ADULT BEGINNERS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


was a real struggle. 

Tom had never become too facile 
with scales; but he soon developed 
a powerful, sonorous tone. After a 
year’s study he was able to play 
the Chopin Prelude in C Minor on 
a recital program. Tom _ recently 
told me that piano means a lot to 
him; I hope he will go on liking it. 

Many beginners are timid at the 
first lesson. Mrs. Foster said she 
could hardly muster courage to 
knock at my door. What would I 
think of a woman in her sixties ex- 
pecting to get those old creaky joints 
in working order? I told her there 
was every reason to expect we could 
get them in working order; and that 
is just what we did. 

The important thing in working 
with rank beginners is not to dis- 
courage them. Don’t make the lesson 
an inquisition. At the same time, 
don’t coddle students. Make them 
understand that if they are to prog- 
ress they must do the work them- 
selves. The study of piano, like 
many other things appears tedious 
and difficult. Statistics show that 90 
per cent of students drop out dur- 
ing the first two years of study. It 
is our job as teachers to give stu- 
dents the encouragement needed to 
get them past the difficulty early 
stages—and at the same time to 
make sure they really work at their 
music. 


Students who begin piano study 
after learning another instrument 
are, of course, 
They have a musical foundation to 
start with. When Dorothy began 
piano lessons with me, she played 
trumpet quite well. She knew musi- 
cal fundamentals and could analyze 
every chord. Although her coordina- 
tion at the piano was that of a very 
early beginner at first, she soon ac- 
quired a technical foundation and 
thereafter made rapid progress. 

George was a vocalist. He could 
read the treble clef like a streak, 
but what a time we had with the 
bass! Evelyn, the cellist, showed 
little interest until I gave her some 
simple pieces with singing cello- 
like melodies for the left hand. It 
is a good idea to give pupils progres- 
sively harder material as soon as 
possible. Duets are good for rhythm 
and practice in ensemble-playing, 
and also for sight-reading. This last 
is essential; and people learn to 
read only by doing a great deal of 
sight-reading. Have the student read 
ahead in his books; assign hymns 
and selections from other books as 
sight-reading material. 

For singers, violinists, cellists, 
trumpeters and others accustomed 
to reading music on a single staff 
keyboard harmony drill is invalu- 
able. As a rule, this group is in the 


a different story. . 


habit of thinking in terms of a 
single melody line rather than chord- 
wise. Learning all chords in all keys, 
supplemented by drills for the left 
hand, will soon work wonders with 
their sight-reading. 

A fascinating problem is that of 
students who play piano by ear but 
cannot read music. They can be 
treated neither as beginners nor as 
advanced students, since they are 
far above average in some respects 
and at a very low level in others. 
Jack, for example, was extremely 
musical and had an excellent ear. 
His hand-position and fingering was 
for the most part bad, but he often 
achieved beautiful results with it, 
His coordination was excellent. ; 

Everything in music had come 
easily to Jack, and he expected that 
learning to read would be easy also. j 
In this he was disappointed. We 
had to start from scratch like any 
other beginner, and learn slow 
one step at a time. For the first tim 
in his life, Jack found it necessary 
to we at music, and he didn’t like” 

. Tactful persuasion and constant 
encouragement were necessary to 
keep him plugging away at staff 
notation. 

Similiarly, Jack was not inclined” 
at first to bother about hand _ posi-— 
tion and fingerings. Using his own 
system, he could play better than 
many advanced students. Gradually 
I was able to point out to him that 
his system had taken him as far as" 
it could go. To make further prog: 
ress, he would have to master cor-— 
rect fundamentals. Little by little 
Jack did master them. Soon he was” 
delighted by the increasing surety 
of his playing. 

All play-by-ear students have ad- 
justments of this sort to make. But 
in turn they make good students. 
They have fine ears and a natural 
feeling for music. Some of my best 
performers have been students from 
this category. 

Each group of students poses its” 
special problems; each pupil, in- 
fact, is a special problem. But there 
are general observations which ap- 
ply to all. | 

They tend to become discouraged, 
feeling they are not making prog- 
ress. Perhaps you have assigned 
them a piece that is beyond their 
powers. Having the right teaching 
material at the right time is all- 
important. Here is where a knowl- 
edge of piano literature is invalu- 
able. 

The practice problem is never- 
ending. What shall we do when Miss 
Lowe comes to her lesson unpre- 
pared? There will always be head- 
aches and club meetings. Adults’ 
are just as good as children with 
excuses. But fortunately, we can 
appeal to their adult minds in many 
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ays. We can make them see the 
2cessity for practice. We can show 
1em how to practice, and how to 
stablish a practice routine. 

And we must do all these things 
ithout letting them seem to be 
rudgery. Adults bring real enthusi- 
sm to their piano study. It is up 
) us as teachers to see that they 
on’t lose it. 

The person who takes up music 
udy in middle life has many things 
. his favor. Unlike the young man 


working hard to establish himself 
in his chosen business or profes- 
sion, the mature person generally 
has leisure for study and recreation. 
Housewives are less preoccupied 
with getting the children off to 
school. Musie study can play a 
useful part in the enrichment of 
their lives. 

This vast body of potential music- 
makers is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. We as music teachers should 
make the most of it. THE ENnp 


MUSIC HAS NO SHORTCUTS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


yx control. One of the greatest 
ithorities on bowing was Mozart’s 
ther, Leopold. The modern bow 
ume into use in his time, and his 
eatise on bowing is still good. 
Both in playing and in teaching, 
find it helpful to concentrate on 
using the bow on the string on 
hich one plays. Angle of focus is 
ded by the proper angling of the 
bow. Jointly, your arm and your 
bow should round a complete arc. 
hus, as you approach the lower 
rings, your elbow comes up to 
ymplement the intention of the 
ring and keep the arc balanced. 
Whatever technical aids you em- 
loy, make up your mind that the 
yw will not yield up its secrets in 
month or a year. You build bow- 
g over a long period of trial and 
ror; you may even get into tor- 
enting periods of retrogression! 
hen you go back and begin afresh 
ith fundamentals, remembering it’s 
yntinuous practicing that counts. 
hree hours of practice each day, 
ery day, regardless of your mood, 
better than an “inspired“ eight 
yurs one day and none the next. 
In moments of impatience or dis- 
yuragement, remember the future 
ilues of the long pull. No teacher, 
» method, can get you ahead faster 
an your powers allow you to go. 
he test of a career is what goes 
1 after 35; the unhurried continu- 
y of one’s start determines whether 
at is to be steady progress or a 
idden bogging-down. 
Another point that can cause 
ouble is intonation. Purity of pitch 
spends first of all on inborn alert- 
ess of ear. Being inborn, this can 
> developed but not created. If the 
ur is good, intonation is best per- 
cted through practicing scales. 
A beautiful violin scale is the best 


COMING 


ETUDE for May. 
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NEXT MONTH ... 


e The forthcoming Festival of Great Britain brings 
an exciting program of opera and concert perfor- 
mances by world-famous artists. Read about it in 


test of a player’s ability. If your 
scale is consistently pure in tone, 
youll have no trouble with the in- 
tonation of passage work. If passage 
work is out of tune, go back and 
practice scales. When I was 14, I 
went through two weeks during 
which Kneisel kept me on absolutely 
nothing but the C-major scale. At 
the time, it was agonizing; today I 
can’t thank him enough. 

A third problem that interests 

students is the vibrato. Like ear- 
accuracy, its quality comes from 
within and remains an intensely per- 
sonal thing. Once its mechanics have 
been developed, the secret is not 
to abuse it. 
The vibrato is legitimately a 
means of emotional expression and 
should never be used where the in- 
tention of the music does not re- 
quire it. You must develop a slow 
vibrato, a fast one, a middling one. 
You must also be able to play with- 
out any vibrato. Think of the vibrato 
as an interpretative device, never a 
mechanical one. Keep it to mirror 
your feelings. Don’t be tempted to 
“turn it on” as an indiscriminate 
trick to get richer tone. 

It cannot be sufficiently stressed 
that the popular conception of mak- 
ing technique synonymous with a 
fast left hand is quite false. The 
left hand must be adequately de- 
veloped (through scales, exercises, 
and studies—not just some, but all 
of them) to meet the demands of 
the music. But the right hand gives 
life to the music—also to the per- 
former’s career. A slower, more 
realistic background of study will 
bring this home to you, partly by 
putting skilled control into your 


hands, partly by clarifying the dif- 
ference between 
the long pull. 


the short-cut and 
Tue Enp 


There’s both PROFIT 
and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 


SUMMER 
SESSIO 


pees ASO 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus . . . where study- 
ing is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue lakes, you 
may select from over 1,500 courses, competently taught by a na- 
tionally-recognized staff. 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity for 
graduate work and research... right-at-hand vacation pleasures, 
plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events will make 
this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session, 560 Administration Bldg. 


Waiversity oF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


VACATION-STUDY 


at mountains or seashore 


SIX-DAY REFRESHER COURSE for PIANO TEACHERS 


given by Hans Barth—June, July, August 


“T have had many piano courses under renowned pianists, but Dr. Hans 

Barth’s is the most inspiring and comprehensive. A course one must not miss.” 
Annyce Worsham 

“Albemarle, North Carolina. 


“Your courses have certainly been worth traveling many hundreds of miles 
to attend.” 
Mrs. Dalton C. Fowlston, 
Blythesville, Arkansas. 


for circular and information, write 


Mrs. L. Brandt, Route 3, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


A Sew: AMP Selected List 


of Piano Teaching Pieces 


containing 


classic 
BACH 


modern 
CASELLA 


GRETCHANINOFF and BEETHOVEN 
HINDEMITH many HAYDN 
PROKOFIEFF other MOZART 
TANSMAN composers SCARLATTI 


Send for your copy! 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York City 19, N. Y. 
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THE 


COMPOSER ++ LECTURER ++ EDUCATOR 


PRESENTS HER //eu 


SOLO TECHNIC 


NEW CATALOG M-51 
Compiled tor the busy Teacher, 


Send TODAY for your copy! Ses b 


FOR THE PIANO 


Presents to students musical and 


technical works in solo form. First 


level of piano study for pianistic 


development carefully covered. 


May accompany any first book. .75 


BERNICE FROST 
PIANO COURSE INCLUDES 


BEGINNING AT THE PIANO........... -60 
AT THE PIANO, 

Books 1,0 MP IWVie. See eee Ea. 1.00 
TWO PLAYERS AT THE PIANO........ 1.00 
COMPANION SERIES, 

Books Willis. ives eicerciakeice Ea. 1.00 
THE ADULT AT THE PIANO, 


Books IW tras. sistant comereatnc sr 


Saas 
ae 


es —— 
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BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET cro 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


A Brilliant Violin for The Talented Student 


WILKANOWSKI 


CELEBRATED VIOLIN MAKER 


These classic violins are the master 
craftsmanship of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, 
one of America’s greatest living luth- 
iers. As a result of Mr. Wilkanowski's 
painstaking artistry the violinist has 
available an instrument of long lasting 
beauty and brilliant tonal qualities. For 
the professional violinist or the talented 
student seeking a really fine instrument 
there can be no finer choice than a 
WILKANOWSKI, 


A SUPERB VIOLIN 


The Wilkanowski ‘Conservatory Model” 
is a slender graceful model with well 
arched body, producing a smooth, rich 
tone. The sides, back, neck and scroll 
are old curly maple of pronounced 
flame; the top is fine old spruce of close 
even grain. Fine ebony fingerboard, 
rosewood tailpiece, with hand carved 
cocobola pegs. 


THE CASE — “Streamline’’ model with 
sturdy laminated veneer body, covered 
with simulated leather in lizard grain. 
Plush lining; silk bow ribbons; solid 
brass hardware. THE BOW is genuine 
Pernambuco wood stick well balanced 
with full lined ebony frog. ACCES- 
SORIES include an extra set of tested 
artist-quality strings; mute; chin rest 
and E string adjuster, 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Ynusual 6 Day 
Trial Offer 
Send No Money 


You can actually have a Wilkanoswki 
Violin in your hands for examination 
on 6 day TRIAL OFFER. Here’s how 
it works, We'll ship C.O.D. with priv- 
ilege of 6 days’ examination in your 
home or studio. Your money stays in 
Express Company’s office ready for 
prompt refund if you decide to return 
the merchandise. Absolutely no risk! 
No chance for disappointment! 100% 
satisfaction or there’s no sale. 


TEACHERS Take Advantage Of Special 
Prices And Terms 


& The Wilkanowskt 

o" Conservatory Violin 

" No. 7273—Violin only $125 

No. 7234—Complete Outfit $150 
(Other Superb Wilkanowski 

Models to $175) 


Ceacher's | 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, 


oundtable 


Mus. Doc., advises 


readers on playing tied pedal point notes and 


on teaching pupils correct playing of fugues. 


SR 


ENJOYS RHYTHM 


The pupil to whom I gave “The 
little Nigar” by Debussy enjoyed 
it so much that I am wondering if 
you can suggest several other 
pieces of about the same type and 
grade, also a little more difficult. 


—(Mrs.) E. D. H., Indiana. 


I recommend the following: 
“Tickling Toes,’ by Florence B. 
Price (slightly easier); “Strum- 
ming the Banjo” (also slightly 
easier) and “Jolly Minstrel,” both 
by Evangeline Lehman; “Juba 
Dance,” by R. Nathaniel Dett. 
Then, more difficult: “Golliwoge’s 
Cake Walk,” and “General Lavine, 
Eccentric... ,” both by Debussy; 
Three Preludes, by George Gersh- 


win. All these are pleasing pieces. 


WATCH YOUR PRONUNCIATION! 


Besides the fact that many 
music appreciation teachers speak 
way above the heads of their 
young pupils, they often fail to 
pronounce their words clearly. For 
instance, this happened recently 
in an elementary school: 

Preparatory to a 


Children’s 


' Concert by the local symphony, 


the teacher lectures on various in- 
struments. Of the clarinet, she says 
that it is usually “made of ebony 
in parts for convenience.” A short 
quiz follows: 

“Who can tell me something 
about the clarinet?” 

A little boy’s hand shoots up: 

“Tt’s made of a bone, in parts 
for convents.” 

Next question: 

“Who was called ‘The March 
King’ and wrote ‘Stars and Stripes 
Forever?” 

This time a little girl answers: 

“Susan. John Philip Susan.” 


AWKWARD POSITIONS 


In the Bach two part Inven- 
tion, No. 2, there are some meas- 
ures which cause my students a lot 
of trouble on account of the awk- 
ward position of the hands which 
have to play within the same oe- 
tave, conflicting with one another. 


Have you any suggestions for the 
performance of these passages? 
I would appreciate it very much. 


—(Mrs.) H. L. W., Vermont 


Of course Bach’s “Inven- 
tions” were written for harpsi- 
chord, and the passages you men- 
tion presented no difficulty since 
they could be played on two man- 


uals. For our modern pianos, 
however, there is a_ solution: 
Emanuel Moor, the Hungarian 
composer and inventor of the 
double-keyboard piano, was a 


great Bach scholar. For such cases 
he recommended shifting the right 
hand one octave up. This can be 
done musically and not merely on 
the few beats involved. For in- 
stance, transpose bars 13 and 14 
as follows: 


Bars 13.& 14 


peat tle eet 
= 


a—_— fe 


~Then bars 17, 18 and half of 


19 in the same manner: 
Bars 17, 18, etc. 
pe 


The difficulty is thus eliminated, 
and the beauty of the music re- 
mains unimpaired. This method 
is in line not only with harpsi- 
chord style, but with organ tran- 


scriptions. Moor used it exten- 
sively in his admirable arrange- 
ments of the Fugues in A Minor. 
D Major, C Minor, G Minor, and 
E Minor which, though little 
known, are the most faithful and 
effective ones to date. 
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Juestions and Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Prof. ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


T WHAT DOES D.C, MEAN? 


n a piece with an introduction, 
saD. C. mean to begin at the 
inning of the introduction or 
the beginning of the main 
ne? I am thinking especially 
the march called “Under the 
ible Eagle.” 
—Miss L. W., Nebraska 


heoretically, the direction 
Capo (abbreviated D. C.) 
ns that you are to repeat from 
beginning. If the repeated part 
9 begin after the introduction 
direction Dal Segno (D. S.) 
ning “from the sign” should 
ised, a “sign” then indicating 
tly where the repeated part is 
egin. But in actual practice 
posers—and even editors:— 
often careless about such mat- 
and I myself have seen many 
positions in which D. C. is 
in eases where the introduc- 
is clearly not intended to be 
ated. I do not happen to have 
py of the composition you 
‘ion, but I am guessing that 
one in which the repeat be- 
after the introduction. 
hen in doubt about any such 
er, use your musical judg- 
and do what sounds best. 


—K. G. 


4 WHAT GRADE SHALL | 
JME? 


hen I stopped taking lessons 
‘al years ago the music that I 
playing was about fourth- 
e in difficulty. I continue to 
ETUDE, and I wish you 
d tell me what grade music 
sht begin when I resume piano 
ice. —E. T., Connecticut 


general it is advisable to 
ack to music that is consider- 
easier than that which you 
playing when you stopped 
is. So begin work at material 
scond-grade difficulty rather 
where you left off. This will 
you a chance to discipline 
elf to read the score with 
ute accuracy, to require your- 
» see and observe every single 
, including words and signs 
ng to tempo and dynamics, 
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fingerings, and pedal markings. 
Of course your progress should 
be much more rapid this “second 
time over,” and I do not mean 
that you are to go hack to second- 
grade music and then take two 
years to reach fourth-grade music. 
But even though you spend only 
a few months on_ second-grade 
material and a few more on third- 
grade, I nevertheless believe that 
you will learn so many things you 
missed the first time that the ex- 
perience will be enormously valu- 
able to you. But don’t wait too 
long to get started again—one 
loses one’s playing ability very 
rapidly in these earlier stages. 


—K. G. 
ABOUT THE SABER DANCE 


¢ Will you please give us some 
. 2 . “ee 

information about the “Saber 
Dance,” its story, origin, and so 
forth? —S.M.C., Pennsylvania 


The “Saber Dance” is taken 
from the ballet “Gayne” by the 
contemporary composer, Aram 
Khachaturian. The story of the 
ballet deals with cotton pickers on 
a collective farm in Armenia. One 
of the characters, the hushand of 
Gayne, is found to he a traitor. 
He sets fire to some bales of cot- 
ton, and seizes his own child as a 
hostage. As Gayne tries to rescue 
the child, she is stabbed. She is 
saved and her villain husband is 
dispatched by the timely arrival 
of a Red Army border patrol 
headed by Kazakov. The second 
act of the ballet depicts the cele- 
bration of the betrothal of Gayne 
and her rescuer. During this scene 
members of the collective farm 
perform characteristic dances of 
their several regions, one of these 
being the “Saber Dance.” 

Certain portions of the music 
of this ballet have been made into 
a suite, and have been played 
rather widely on symphony pro- 
grams. The “Saber Dance” has 
even been transformed into a 


popular version. —R. A. M. 


To avoid delay, all queries are answered 
individually. Therefore, please include your 
name and address in your letter. 


SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 
NOX Scene ea 


a 
MEL] OCS) SA a erie 
OF MuUSI 


SHENANDOAH 3"R#i2" 


Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
ot the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Fed RL 


° Drama—Opera—Dance 
The fllviene Musical Comedy 

Get. 1094 Adult training—Stage and 
Television. New York appearances stressed. 
Approved for Vets. Annex for Children. Write 
FE. Alviene, 1780 B’way. N. Y. City 19. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


@ Instrumental—solo, 
orchestra. Vocal—solo and 
ensemble, Music education 
—teaching and supervising 


vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Composition—theory 
and composition for public performances. Stu- 
dents’ full symphony orchestra. Public recitals: 
individual and group. Chorus. Teachers of na- 
tional and international reputation. Graduates 
with top professional records. Coed. Catalog. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box E 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


DILLER-QUAILE 


School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 
66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 
Your Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees, Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


ee 
—_—————— 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music sducation. 
Member of the National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 

W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory 

of Music Founded 1877 

MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leadjng to Degrees 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


SAROYA - ONOFRE! STUDIOS 


Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


Beginners to finished artists 
200 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY- 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 


¢ 6.Mus. degree: Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice, 
Composition, Music Education, Artist ‘faculty. 
Member National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic. Also B.F.A. in Theatre Arts, Radio, Speech 
Correction. Coed. G.I. Approved. Catalog. 


Doris O. Jelks, Dean 
483-E College St., Macon, Georgia 


SHEET MUSIC 


—in a handsome TONKabinet. You'll 
keep it neat, clean, orderly, safe and 
easy to find. Special drawer-trays 
for easy filing almost hand you the 
music you want. Richly styled; finely 
crafted. 


Style 606 shown is end table height for 
dual utility. Holds 550 sheets. Write for 
dealer's name and pictures of other 
styles for homes, schools. bands. Tonk 
Mfg. Co., 1912 N. Magnolia Ave., Chi- 
cago 14. 


TONKabinets 
for Sheet Music 


MANUFLEX 


(patented) 


is back in 


MUSIC 


NOTE: For some time, Manuflex 
advertising has been concentrated in 
the field of medicine. In nearly ev- 
ery part of the United States and in 
many European countries, Manuflex 
is helping the handicapped to regain 
the use of crippled hands and fingers. 
Manuflex is installed in more than 
75 public and government rehabili- 
tation clinics. I am highly gratified 
at the recognition accorded Manu- 
flex as a factor in the relief of human 
suffering.— Rex Underwood. 


ALL-TIME GREAT FRITZ KREISLER 
realized years ago the potential benefits 
of MANUFLEX to pianists and violin- 
ists. He shrewdly pointed out the fallacy 
of wasting precious time on practice for 
flexibility, when, as he wrote, ‘“Through 
the application of Mr. Underwood’s 
Manuflex this flexible condition can be 
brought about in a few minutes without 
muscular effort.” ie 

Such sensational artists as pianist 
Firkusny and violinist Spivakosky are 
realists in the matter of technic and ad- 
vise use of the Manuflex. Our free bro- 
chure quotes many famous artists and 
teachers on the Manuflex. 


Prantets - Violintste 

See the MANUFLEX...try it...experi- 
ence the near miracle of almost immedi- 
ate flexibility. MANUFLEX is scienti- 
fic—unbelievably efficient and versatile. 
Adjustments are instantaneous. 
@ Send for free illustrated brochure of 
the Manuflex in action—or send your 
check for $20.00 for a beautiful Manuflex 
sent postpaid. Use it freely for 5 days 
and if not satisfied, return it and your 
money will be refunded. 


MANUFLEX COMPANY 
2130 NE Klickitat, Portland 12, Ore. 
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New Music For April 


PIANO SOLOS 


Grade 1 

130-41073 Rain On the Leaves.......... Catherine Ryan Keysor $.30 
(easy, broken chords, arpeggios, interesting harmony, adults 
or beginners) 

Grade 2 


110-4015! March of the Scouts.................. Ella Ketterer .30 
(boys, rhythm, easy chords) 


110-40152 The Merry-go Round............... Albert De Vito .30 
(descriptive of title, humorous, chords, rhythm) 

Grade 212 

10240) 53sBarniDances see tae eee Albert De Vito .30 


(folk tune, rhythm, scale passages both hands, 
adults or children) 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


Grade 4 

110-24125 Valse Petite...... . WNC as OE SO oe Ella Kettere 

110-40067 Second Piano Part) ................. Ella Kettere 
(recital, study, even grading in parts) 

Grade 5 

110-40092 Menuetto from Sonata Op. 2, No. 1....... Beethover 


(2nd piano part by Louise Godfrey Ogle, interesting, 
good for ensemble practice) 


VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


114-40010 Once Upon a Time................. Maurits Kesna 
(easy, beginners, both parts interesting thematically) 
OCTAVO 
Secular 
332-40079 How Do | Love Thee.......... Harry Robert Wilsor 


(SATB, a “must'' for all high school and college programs, 
arrangement of famous poem) 
312-40093 Jesus Born in Bethlea, Traditional carol from the 
Appalachians. . o.ccatc)sn cp neg gee arr. Tom Scot 
(one of Scott's finest arr., another “must,” easy to sing, totally 
different than any other choral arr. of a Christmas carol) 
332-40067° The Lord's Day). 2.2. ...28.. 08 Ralph E. Marryot 


(unison or two-part voices, easy a cappella, easy parts, 
could be used on Sacred programs) 


23240073 Theilamb; suit. tides wench Gladys Blakely Bus! 


(3 part song or chorus for women's voices, a cappella, 
extremely easy) 


Sacred 


332-40062"©* Gentle Jesui-io= ht... c8 eens ee ee arr. J. Rof 
(SATB, 17th century melody, easy a cappella arr. in choral style) 


Music Book Suggestions For The Month 


Grade 3 

130-41074 On Swan Lake................. Margaret Wigham_ .30 
(interesting phrasing, chords, pedal, inspires imagination in 
interpretation, adults or children) 

Grade 31/2 : 

13041075: “Mirror liakerrer age hs oe ae Olive Dungan 40 
(melodious, colorful harmony, phrasing, chords, pedal) 

Grade 4 

110-40089 In the Spring Breeze............. Donald Lee Moore .35 
(nostalgic waltz, graceful phrasing, arpeggios L.H., recital) 

110-40093 Moon Over Madrid................. Ralph Federer .40 
(tango, interesting changes of keys, chords, octaves) 

110-40107 Over the Waters............. O. Scheldrup Oberg .30 
(Tuneful piece in Barcarolle style, chords, pedal) 

110-40154 Virginia Square Dance.............. Charles Miller .40 
(excellent for concert, closing recital piece, extremely 
pianistic, sounds more difficult than it is) 

433-41003 

CHURCH ORGANIST'S GOLDEN TREASURY 


VOLUME 11 
Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher and Archibald T. Davison 


An ideal book for church service preludes and postludes. Every 
composition based on a Lutheran chorale, written by a Lutheran 
master. One editor is a lecturer of church music at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the other a professor of music at Harvard. Bohm, 
Krebe, Walther, Bach, and many others are represented. Complete 
index of all chorales, authors and translators of hymns. 

List price, $3.50 
410-41009 

GRAB-BAG 
by Bruce Carleton 

More fun than work! 14 skillful first grade piano arrangements 
of familiar tunes. Encourages advancement. Engraved with big 
notes for easy reading. [lustrations are especially appealing for 
children. List price, $.60 


410-41011 
HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 


by Stanford King 
Learn these pieces now—play them all summer! 10 or 
pieces with such titles as Swinging Down Sycamore Lane, B: 
Gum Boogie, Rumpus Room Rhumba. Excellent for techni 
style. For adults or grades 3 to 4. List price 


433-41002 
DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN AND PIANO DUETS 
Arranged by Roy S. Stoughton 

Among the best duet collections for the limited repertor 
organ and piano. An outstanding job of arranging ten classi 
average players. Included are Tchaikovsky’s Andante fron 
“Sixth Symphony”; Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria; Ravel’s Pa 
Debussy’s Revery and others. Two copies are required for per 
ance. : List price, 


THEODORE PRESSER CcO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvan 
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Music Book Suggestions for the Month Continued 
= i a ea Ae a) oe cee e 
41001 

TEN CHORAL PRELUDES AND A FANTASY 
ON FAMILIAR HYMN TUNES 
by H. Alexander Matthews 


ook for the discriminating organist. Includes preludes, offer- 
s, and postludes based upon well-known hymn tunes. They 
simple in design, and never above average difficulty; of partic- 
appeal to the young organist. The collection contains hymns 
ible for the important seasons of the church year, including 
istmas, Lent, Easter, and others for general use. Hammond 
trations are given. List price, $1.00 


SONGS OF WORSHIP 

A Collection of Sacred Songs for the Church Soloist 

se simple songs of devotion, with their appealing text and 
sty of mood will attract young singers and strike response in 
congregation. Good for the repertoire of any church soloist 
sy to prepare. Texts are from scriptural hymn and contempo- 
sources. Included in the twelve pieces comprising the book 
special songs for Christmas and Easter. Be sure to specify 
1 or Low Voice when ordering. List price, $.75 


- 


OU Wimbiense. “1 hevinregs Crush. hielo Bs <iaye savatove ohh ce High Voice 
RO eee mer eerob., Creag ISRO cove oes oes ace amen Low Voice 
{1017 PIANO PARTNERS 


Teacher and Student Piano Duets 
by Molly Donaldson 


problem of holding the piano pupil’s interest is often difficult 
use he is bored with the easy-grade pieces he is obliged to play. 
Donaldson has solved this problem with duets for pupil and 
er. The primo parts are easily played by first and second 
> students, while the teacher plays the difficult secondo parts; 
the student feels he is performing an interesting piece of 
e. The numbers are original and refreshing, and will appeal to 
¢, active minds. List price, $.60 


PEDAL MASTERY 
by Rowland W. Dunham 


| Mastery is a book all organists will find invaluable. Mr. Dun- 
distinguished organist and teacher, skillfully presents a clear 
understandable pedal method which will assure absolute 
ry of this difficult feature of the organ. In his book, the best 
s of the English and French schools are preserved and welded 
new principles used for the modern electric organs. 

List price, $2.50 


1016 THEMES FROM THE GREAT BALLETS 
Arranged for piano solo 
by Henry Levine 


» of you who look forward to the annual appearance of the 
t de Monte Carlo, Ballet Theater, Sadler Wells Ballet Co. and 
s, will be particulary enthusiastic about Mr. Levine’s latest 
ion to his collections of theme music. By popular demand he 
rranged, for the piano, selections from the world’s great 
s. A partial listing of the contents includes excerpts from: 
i—GISELLE; Delibes—COPPELIA; Gliere—THE RED 
*Y; Stravinsky—THE FIRE BIRD; Tschaikowsky—SWAN 


. S. and its possessions only. 


1002 


List price, $1.25 


fmluEncloseds$.) .i.cue erty. 
(] Charge to my account 
—411-41001 Songs of Wor- 
ship (Low) ....  .75 
—433-41003 Church Organ- 
ist's Treasury .. 3.50 
—410-41009 Grab-Bag .... .60 
— 410-4101! High School 
Harmonies .... .75 
—410-41017 Piano Partners . .60 


‘ODORE PRESSER CO. 
Mawr, Penna. 


—433-41002 Ditson Album of 
Organand Piano 
Duets 
—433-41001 Ten Choral Pre- 
ludes and a Fan- 
tasy on Familiar 


Hymn Tunes ... 1.00 | ____410.41016 Themes From the 
-411-41000 Songs of Wor- Great Ballets .. 1.25 
ship (High) ... .75 | ———417-41002 Pedal Mastery. 2.50 
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ZOLTAN KODALY WAS MY TEACHER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


first and only question when he 
saw me was what had happened to 
the lost G—he had not heard it go 
to the F. 

Kodaly is one of the few modern 
composers who have never written 
a piano concerto. I have hopes of 
convincing him that he should work 
on a concerto* because I feel he 
would write a good one. 

The fact that Kodaly has virtually 
abandoned composition and teaching 
and is now devoting himself to 
Hungarian literature and folklore is 
a fitting tribute, in my estimation, 
to a man who never lowered his 
standards,. who sacrificed personal 
ambition for the greater good of 
the music of his native land, and 
who ranks with the greatest teachers 
and musical creators of this day 
and age. 

Zoltan Kodaly’s initial composi- 
tion, an overture, was performed 
by a student’s orchestra in Budapest 
in 1897, when the composer was 15 
years of age. His works were first 
performed outside Hungary in 1910 
when his string quartet was given 
in Zurich and piano works in Paris. 
Only his sonata for cello and piano 
were also performed outside Hungary 
before World War I. ; 


Kodaly was slow to produce 


orchestral works, and it wasn’t until 
1919 that he wrote his “Nayari Este” 
(“Summer Evening”). This work 
was performed in New York in 1930 
by Toscanini. In 1920 his Opus 12 
for two violins and viola became 
known in Europe; in 1922 his Sere- 
nade was given in Salzburg, and the 
following year his Sonata for cello. 


In 1923, the 50th anniversary of 
the union of the twin cities, Buda 
and Pest, he was commissioned to 
write the Psalmus Hungaricus, Opus 
13, which received its first perform- 
ance in Budapest on November 19th. 
The work was translated into eight 
languages, and was given hundreds 
of performances. On October 26. 
1926, his comic opera, “Hary Janos,” 
was produced. The suite from this 
work was performed by Mengelberg 
and the New York Philharmonic 
December 15, 1927, while the 
“Dances of Marosszek” and the 
“Dances of Galanta” were performed 
by Toscanini in New York in 1930 
and 1933. Kodaly’s other opera, 
“The Spinning Room,” based on 
Hungarian Folklore, was presented 
in Budapest in 1932. Other works 
have emerged in a slow steady flow 
from 1901 to the present time, 

THE END 


CLASS PIANO TEACHING GETS RESULTS! 


(Continued from Page 18) 


add, so that they become permanent 
working units of six members each. 
I try to keep these units together 
until they reach high school when 
new arrangements are necessary. 
About this time those who plan to 
make their careers in music are 
sent to conservatories where they 
can start earning credits which 
private teachers in the state of 
Alabama cannot give toward a de- 
gree in music. The other high 
schoolers are rearranged into classes 
of four. 

With six in a class, all fairly 
good note-readers eager to make 
music, our first mission has been 
accomplished. Each class session 
thereafter is a challenge to the 
teacher’s ingenuity. 

By the time the third year is 
reached the teacher must do a great 
deal of pre-lesson planning. With 
a blackboard, work table, two or 
three pianos, note-stamping set, ply- 
wood notes and rests, scale pictures, 
sight-reading material, ensemble 
numbers, Tapper’s cut-out history 
books, record player, and recording 
machine there will never be enough 
time nor a dull moment. 

Take one lesson period of third 


term children, for example. We have 
a new trio. The six students gather 
around the table. The two high 
trebles stand together, the two mid- 
del performers, and the two bass 
players. First we clap the rhythm 
a couple of times, then we play the 
parts on the rhythm band _instru- 
ments. With every new trio we 
change places in order that each 
child will become proficient in high 
note and low note reading. It is 
often necessary to leave the slow 
members in the class at the middle 
of the keyboard. 

After we have learned the rhythm 
we sight-read, making ready for 
home work before the private lesson. 
This preview stimulates interest and 
makes the practicing of the tune- 
less parts more interesting. We next 
play the ensembles which we have 
already learned and played to death 
because the pupils get a big bang 
out of playing things they know 
well. We have combinations of trio 
at one piano, solo at the other 
(Grieg’s “Elfin Dance” is good), 
quartet at one piano and duet at 
the other (“Airy Fairies” by Spauld- 
ing is very effective), double duets, 
trios, solos. (Continued on Page 62) 
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STOP “HEEL HOLES” FOREVER; 


Patent 
Applied for 


CLUB plan, 


SAVE YOUR PRECIOUS RUGS 


with this beautiful safety mat. 
moulded in a lovely musical design of rich, soft brown 
rubber which blends with piano finish. Adding beauty 
and utility to the finest of drawing rooms, it is a Good 
Housekeeping MUST. Prevents ugly worn spots or 
covers them; encourages correct posture—in a word— 
IT BELONGS. Sent to any address in the U.S. A. for 
$3.50 cash, check or money order. 
order five mats, remit $14.00, save $3.50. 
Special offer for agents and music teachers. 
conditions the supply is necessarily limited so order 
promptly to avoid disappointment. 


V. M. CRUIKSHANK — SPECIALTIES 
Dept. 3—Drawer 190, 


SUNBURY, PA. 


A quality product 


No COD’S. On 


Due to 


WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HANS BARTH 


Vacation—Study 
6-day Refresher Courses for Piano Teachers 
and Pianists, held at mountain and seashore 
resorts June to September, in New York and 
other states, also private lessons. Send postal 
for full information to 
Route 6, Box 76W, S. Jacksonville, Florida 


HELEN ANDERSON 
Concert Pianist 
TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Tone, Interpretation—Master's Technique 
Special Courses for Teachers 
and Non-Professionals. 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. SC 4-8385 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 
Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 
113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


JULY 9—AUGUST II 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNE YAGO McGUFFEY 
Teacher of Voice 
1908 N Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. District 4079 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer, 
1100 Park Ave., “orner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 

kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


ALMA FAUST B.S. Music Education 
Piano Teacher 
Learn to Teach or Play for Pleasure 
Summer Course: July 5—August 2 
600 West Illth. (Corner Broadway) 
New York 25, N.Y. MO 2-6772 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Composer, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York Su-7-3775 
Recent Compositions published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


"PIANO SIGHTREADING CAN BE 
TAUGHT" by IDA ELKAN 


World famous originator of ‘'Ear Training, 
piobirega ing Piano Method.' 
Carnegie Hall 
Studio 301, 7th Ave. & 56th Street, N. Y. C. 19. 


CRYSTAL WATERS 
Singer and Teacher 
Concert, Opera, Stage, Radio, T.V. 
Many famous students. 
Write for circular 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private Lessons, Teachers Courses, Forums— 
Summer class—Southwest nero ae 

801 Steinway Bldg., N.Y 
(Tues.-Fri.) Cl. 6-8950, oie pees KI. 9-8034 


CECILE JAHIEL 
Concert Pianist—Composer 
Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Master classes for concert pianists. 
Private lessons. 
18 East 78th Street New York City, N. Y. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHinelander 4-1589 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. £3 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Sight-Reading, Musical Theory, Composition. 
35 W. 57th St., New York 
Lagourgue's COMPLETE TREATISE 
ON TRANSPOSITION 
is available at Theodore Presser Co, 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (Hutt 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected, 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalaar 7-8230 Mon., Tues.. Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 


Piano Instruction 
Especially directed to an effective musical ap- 
proach to the very young. 
Many years of success in this field. 
Teachers are invited for consultation, either 
personally or by mail, regarding child student 
problems. 


Address:—29 Prime Avenue 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


LIVERETTE OPERA ACADEMY 


Lucia Liverette, Dir. 
Samoiloff's Bel Canto Method 
Write for information: 

1833 W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Singers who have studied with him include 
NADINE CONNER — Henry Cordy, 
and singers of Metropolitan Opera—San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Havana Operas, Holly- 

wood Bowl—Radio etc. 
Address: Hollywood, Calif. Tel. GL 1056 


JEROME D. ROSEN 


Violin Recitals—Artistic Violin Instruction 
Founder ''Ancient String Instrument Ensemble'' 
Studios 

207a N. Kirkwood Road 

Kirkwood, Mo. 


6508 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic; Group Work; Coaching 
Concert Pianists. Conducting Piano Teachers 
Forum. 
Studio 202, 1005'!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas— 
Ph. B.A. 6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert 
167 Elmhurst Av., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advanced Piano Interpretation and ‘the Theory 
work required by the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


ALBANESE 
Piano Mus. D. 
Dial Dunkirk 2-7845 


Los Angeles 600 So. New Hampshire 


CLASS PIANO TEACHI 
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During the Christmas holidé 
have musical teas. One clas: 
vides the music, while another 
ishes the conversation aroun 
punch bowl to drown out the » 
just like at real teas. 

Every pupil gets a report 
once a quarter. Excellent w 
always paid a tribute, eith 
the form of praise in fro 
classmates, or by the gift of a 
cal card, pin, or statuette. 

The parents who are music 
pear on recital programs wii 
children. A mother sings a sol 
her daughter as  accompani 
father plays a duet with his 
son. The entire audience, com] 
parents and relatives, stands t 
as two youthful students p 
hymn or folk song. It’s a 1 
change from old-style recitals 

I wasn’t taught as I am now 
ing. My teacher wore long 
which swept the floor as she w 
She cracked our knuckles \ 
ruler and spoke in icy terms 
we stumbled. I’'d have given 
if my mother hadn’t. been 
termined woman. 

Today the situation has ch. 
Most of our pupils have to 
a bit of practice between ~ 
news broadcast, Sister’s danc 
gram, Brother’s sports reviev 
Hopalong Cassidy on T-V. I 
are not really keen about their 
they have many excuses fe 
bothering with it. 

That is one of many reason 
piano lessons must be stimu 
competitive, pleasant, and ch: 
ing. Class work is stimulatir 
cause of its variety, comp 
because it has more to offer 
any other form of amusement, 
ant because one’s buddies w 
there and there'll be a bit o 
challenging because “the othe1 
be better prepared.” 

Class lessons have arrived. 
private teacher is to meet the 
petition of lower prices and 
students. she will have to mo’ 
of the family living room, p 
a studio for herself either 
spare room, in the basement, o 
the garage. She will have to | 
workshops and clinics and b 
extra piano as well as other 
sary equipment. She should 
the Music Teachers Nationa 
sociation and the Music Edu 
National Conference, attend 
meetings and read their mags 
as well as the other public 
which have much to say abot 
profession. She will have to 
the lists of new materials, exe 
ideas with her fellow teacher 
go along with those who know 
years of trial and error that 
work is a wonderful way to 
music. TH 
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prised to find that they require 
y one rehearsal with the Sym- 
ny before a concert. On occasion, 
Symphony sets up two or three 
earsals in advance, only to have 
artist declare the second and 
d rehearsals unnecessary. 
‘he Symphony itself rehearses 
in the afternoon, two or three 
=s a week, during the season. 
he orchestra is composed of 90 
icians, 75 of them professional. 
remaining 15 are outstanding 
ng musicians who are happy to 
chosen to play with the orchestra 
the experience. As they acquire 
essional polish and experience, 
e young musicians are added to 
payroll. 
hasn’t always been clear sail- 
for the Atlanta Symphony, Atlan- 
s found it hard to realize that 
had a full-fledged symphony, 
er than an outstanding youth 
phony, and they were slow to 
their financial support to the 
itious undertaking. 
1939, the idea of a combined 
school orchestra was conceived 
inne Grace O’Callaghan, Super- 
of High School Music in the 
nta schools. Miss O’Callaghan, 
the help of interested musicians 
school officials, organized the 
id-About Atlanta High School 
estra and invited Dr. Joseph 
dy, founder of the famous Na- 
1 High School Orchestra Camp 
terlochen, Michigan, to conduct 
first concert on February 9, 


. Maddy returned each year to 
uct the orchestra in concert, 
at one time mentioned the idea 
n Atlanta orchestra for young 
en and men who had finished 
school. The idea remained with 
O’Callaghan, but nothing was 
about it at that time. 
tstanding young musicians were 
raged, however, by scholarships 
ded to members of the high 
1 orchestra for training at Dr. 


ly’s summer camp at Inter- 
n. 

nry Sopkin, an outstanding 
/ symphony conductor, first 


to Atlanta to conduct the huge 
ined high school orchestra in 
The young people did well 
- his direction, and he returned 
lowing year. 
. Sopkin received his musical 
ng in Chicago, where he studied 
and violin under the late 
Samatini. At twenty-one he 
ne a member of the faculty of 
merican Conservatory and later 
of the instrument department, 
ing orchestration and conduct- 


oughout his career, he had been 
sted in young musicians, and 
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he was very much impressed with the 
work of the Atlanta high school 
boys and girls. 

Late in 1944 Miss O’Callaghan 
enlisted the aid of Mrs. James 
O’Hear Sanders, president of the 
Atlanta Music Club, in organizing 
the type of symphony first suggested 
by Dr. Maddy. And under the spon- 
sorship of the Music Club, the At- 
lanta Youth Symphony was organ- 
ized. Sopkin was asked to conduct 
its first two concerts in the winter 
and spring of 1945. 

The Music Club paid the conduc- 
tor’s expenses, and the concerts 
were free. Capacity audiences ap- 
plauded the work of the one-hundred 
young musicians. 

In September, 1945, the Music 
Club underwrote Sopkin’s salary for 
a full months’ season, with four 
concerts scheduled. A group of 22 
interested persons and corporations 
defrayed all other expenses, and 
capacity audiences continued to at- 
tend the free concerts. 

Gradually, professional musicians 
were added to the orchestra until 
it became the full-fledged Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra. And _ that’s 
when the financial problems began. 

The first subscription sale of 
tickets for the 1947-48 season, re- 
sulted in only nine hundred tickets 
sold. Atlantians had not yet accepted 
the Atlanta Orchestra as a symphony. 
They continued to consider it a 
young people’s orchestra, and many 
were reluctant to pay admission. 

The low point was reached in the 
spring of 1949. The Symphony by 
then was several thousand dollars 
in debt, and the prospects seemed 
very gloomy. 

Then, in the summer of 1949, in- 
terested persons came together to 
make an all-out effort to keep the 
Symphony on the Atlanta scene, and 
they succeeded. 

Before the 1949-50 season opened, 
the number of professional musicians 
in the orchestra was increased to 55, 
while the non-professionals num- 
bered 35. Five nationally known 
artists were slated to appear in 
concert with the Symphony during 
the 1949-50 season. They were 
Dorothy Kirsten, Jacques Abram, 
Tossy Spivakoysky, Oscar Levant 
and William Kapell. 

The Mayor declared September 18 
through 25 as Symphony Week in 
Atlanta. Local stores, newspapers 
and radio stations cooperated in 
the fight to keep the Atlanta Sym- 
phony alive. As a result of the 
concentrated campaign, more than 
four thousand season tickets were 
sold within a week. Symphony Week 
was a success, and the Atlanta Sym- 
phony was on the way up. 

An outstanding contribution to 
the Sym- (Continued on Page 64) 


Improve Your Technigue! 


These New Melodic Studies For Piano Will Show You How 


HOW I KEEP MY TECHNIQUE 


Book 1 © Book 2 e Book 3 


STRUCTION—PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT 


315 MARKET STREET 


Each book is designed for the development of a specific 
phase of piano technique; at the same time providing the 
pianist with practise material that is musically interesting. 


Price $1.25 each, at your dealer or direct 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION = 799 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 19 
PIANO TEACHERS 


This is your invitation to attend the International Piano Teachers 
Association 195! National Convention, at the Hotel Statler, (for- 
merly Hotel Pennsylvania), New York City, July 16, 17, 18, 19. 
Teachers Training Course, Student Piano Playing Examinations etc. 
For complete information and free catalog of almost four dozen 
1.P.T.A. Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
18 North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 


THE ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING Caer send 
Offering @ 26-week course including all phases of piano tuning and repairing 


MODERN EQUIPMENT IN MODERN FIREPROOF BUILDING—EXPERT INDIVIDUAL IN- 


The success being achieved by our gr 
“Approved for G.I. Training’’ 
Write today for Prospectus to 


ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING 
C. A. ROCKWELL 
Phone Clearfield 5-3931 


by Rudolf, Priml 


AND ECONOMICAL LIVING CONDITIONS 
aduates is our best recommendation, 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 


Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St") Corona, N. Y. 

LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli-+ 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 

NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruec- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particulars—George & Joseph Holl, 
617 East Main St., Louisville Deva 

FOR SALE. Rare records. Lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

ARRANGING for Band-Orchestra- 
Piano Vocals. Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. Words 
set to music-school songs. Send 
manuscript for estimate. Prompt 
service. Val’s Arranging Studio, P.O. 
Box 2169, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your 
name on penny card brings price list, 
Magdalene Kuhlman, 184 South Point 
Drive, Avon Lake, Ohio. 

SWING PIANO—BY MAIL, 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. OVER 50 
PUBLICATIONS—classical and pop- 
ular. Order “boprhythmology.” new 
progressive piano solo $1.00. All new 
work. Order free samples. PHIL 
BRETON PUBLICATIONS, P. O. Box 
1402, Omaha 8, Neb., U.S.A. 

TEACH YOURSELF to play pi- 
ano quickly, right at home. Profes- 
sional method, easily learned. Also 
ingenious guide for teaching children 
included. Amazing proof free. Write 
today. Music Teachers’ Associates, 
26N Potters Lane, Great Neck, N. Y. 

PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED. Send music and check for 
$4.20. Music returned with UN- 
BREAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
cording Service, P.O. Box 206, Union, 
WN. J. 


FAULTY VIOLINS CORRECTED. 
Practical experience of 40 years re- 
veals “the secret.” Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. JTnformation free. V. UL. 
Schwenk, Redwood Valley, California 


ACCORDIONISTS. Learn to read 
from piano music. Learn to arrange 
for the accordion. Study HARMONY 
in 7 Thorough Lessons prepared 
especially for the Accordionist, De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. John M. Lei- 
pold, 218 S. Highland Ave., Los An- 
geles 36, Calif. 

SALESMAN—Established Publish- 
ing firm wants man with car to sell 
music library to families of music 
students. Introduction from teacher 
makes it easy to sell. Knowledge of 
music not necessary. Guarantee paid 
while learning. Liberal commission. 
University Society, 468—4th Ave., 
NYG 6s ON. OY 2 
ACCORDION ALPHABET. New sys- 
tem to overcome basses’ trouble by 
temporarily coloring some accordion 
buttons, compiled by the former N. 
Y. City public school piano teacher, 
Frank Pinto, 752a Madison St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Short course of correspond- 
ence mail lessons given. 

BACK POPULAR SHEET M USIC 
to 1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Catalog 10¢. Fore’s, E3151 High, Den- 
ver 5, Colorado. 

BAND UNIFORMS: 52 heavy gabar- 
dine uniforms in good condition. 
Royal blue trimmed in white. West- 
point style. Coat, trousers, shako, 
plume included, One drum major uni- 
form, four twirler uniforms—white 
with blue trim. Sizes range from very 
small to very large. A real bargain 
at $350.00 for the lot. Contact Supt. 
Cc. W. Guthrie, Coats Public Schools, 
Coats, Kansas. 

USED OPERA SCORES BOUGHT, 
also Ballets, Music Dictionaries, Vo- 
cal Anthologies, books about Operas. 
(We cannot supply catalogs). RING'S, 
1654 Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. a 
FOR SALE: Must sell two violins, 
Rogeri and Cuypers. Ted Marchetti, 
1275 Westwood Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: Private party dis- 
persing collection. No dealers. Giam- 
battista Guadagnini violin, Parma 
1770; Laurentius Storioni viola, 16%; 
Joseph Guadagnini ’cello. Other in- 
struments and bows. State refer- 
ences. P.O. Box 35, Arlington Heights 
75, Mass. 


VOCAL TEACHER AND CHOIR 
DIRECTOR wishes to locate in the 
South or Southwest. Member of Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Kiwanis. Club and Presby- 
terian Church. Experienced and high- 
ly recommended. Reply Choir Direc- 
tor, Box 24, c/o Etude, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna. 2 

WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 
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BERNARD 


WAGNESS 


ONE OF THE BEST SCIENTIFIC 
APPROACHES TO PIANO STUDY 


Meets the modern demand for attractive ma- 
terials and rapid progress. FREE Teacher’s 
Manuals for Preparatory, Book 1 and Book 2 
ave available upon request. 


PIANO COURSE, 
PREPARATORY BOOK 
430-40 lisaesiae tees $.50 
Individualized steps gradually 
developing and correlating the 
student’s faculties. Opens ob- 

long. 

PIANO COURSE, BOOK 1 
430-401, V4 onto een 89 1100 
Sensible sequence of ideas 
progress through elementary 
training. Illustrative dia- 
grams, annotations, delightful 
drawings. 


—— 
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PIANO COURSE, BOOK 2 
430740 1) 5° eee Sree $1.00 
Can follow any first grade 
book. Supplies first recital 
repertoire. 

PIANO COURSE, BOOK 3 
30-40 i Girish, a es $1.00 
Materials selected from folk 
songs as well as classics, 
etudes and original composi- 
tions. 


SECOND YEAR ETUDES 
430740 TORR go Nenu eeniee $.75 
Original and standard etudes. 
Carefully graded in sequence. 
Thoroughly annotated. Use 
with Book 2. 


THIRD YEAR ETUDES 
430-40) hleawterats ae eee $.75 
For use with Book 3. For de- 
veloping style and velocity. 
62 pages. 33 graded studies. 


ENSEMBLE BOOK 
430-40 OQ ecineronnsetincsearcunuetonenan $.75 
For use with Book 1. Duet and 
two-piano playing with se- 
condo part for the teacher or 
more advanced student. 


EIGHT CHORDAL ATTACKS 
430-40042). 08... ... eee $.75 
Recital and practice material, 
discussion, photographic illus- 
trations. Grade 3-4. Prelim- 
inary exercises and explana- 
tory texts. Valuable in any 
teaching repertoire. 
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PIANO 
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TECHNIC FUNDAMENTALS 
430-40 2 vere a ee ee ee $.40 
Presents pianistic gymnastics 
to be introduced at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. 


MY WEEK IN CAMP 
430:40057 ao ewes $.75 
Presenting definite technical 
features confronting second 
grade students. Interesting, 
descriptive verses. For boys 
and girls. 


14 SKETCHES IN STYLE 
430-4004 9 esah wee ick eect $.75 
Early third year etudes in 
form of piano pieces, varied 
in style, each lying well under 
hand, with both hands equally 
considered. Just two pages in 
length, with two exceptions. 


3 carefully selected and edited 


Thematic catalog of 86 piano solos from 
{ grades 1 to 3 carefully ; ite 
( for use with this course. Hach has a brief 
: analysis of study value. 


Send for your copies of: 
THE BERNARD WAGNESS PIANO STUDY BOOKS 
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The Teacher's Manuals, The Thematic Catalog 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Retail Store 
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1712 Chestnut Street 


Phila., Penna. 
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phony has been made by the Atlanta 
Symphony Guild, Inc., an outgrowth 
of the group which originally under- 
wrote the Atlanta Youth Symphony. 

In the summer of 1949 the 
Women’s Committee of the Guild 
was organized, and the officials of 
the orchestra give the women much 
of the credit for selling the Sym- 
phony. One official estimates that 
the 150 women in the group have 
made as many as 15,000 telephone 
calls to enlist contributions and sell 
season tickets to the concerts. The 
service is entirely voluntary. 

As a result, the Atlanta Symphony 
entered the 1950-51 season “in the 
black.” possibly the only symphony 
in the country in this condition. 

Corporate gifts and large personal 
donations have been particularly 
sought by the group. A plan of 
company sponsors is being tried for 
the first time this year, and promises 
to become very successful. This 
program is under the direction of 
the president of one of Atlanta’s 
largest department stores and the 
president of a leading bank. Busi- 
nesses participating pledge a certain 
contribution for a two-year period. 

Another division of the Symphony 
Guild is the Junior Division, com- 
posed of younger women who assist 
the Women’s Committee. and serve 
as hostesses at the Young People’s 
Concerts. 

The Young People’s Concerts, un- 
dertaken first during the 1949-50 
season, also have been an outstand- 
ing success 

This is a series of three concerts 
offered for school children only. 
The concerts tickets were first offered 
through Atlanta schools but many 
school officials in neighboring towns 
have asked to participate in the pro- 
gram and have been included in the 
1950-51 series. 

The concert series for young 
people during 1949-50 was highly 
successful. But the 1950-51 season 
saw a landslide of dollars that 
bought every seat in the house 
within two days and left 400 chil- 
dren on the waiting list for tickets. 

The entire series is sold for $1.00 
per ticket. The tickets are printed 
in special program booklets which 
contain program notes and other 
study materials to help in the pre- 
paration of the students for the 
concerts. 

The school teachers cooperate with 
the Symphony by discussing the 
music to be played, playing record- 
ings of various selections and teach- 
ing concert etiquette. 

The children also hear broadcasts 
over the Atlanta school system’s 
radio station, WABE-FM, which in- 
clude commentaries on the music 
and interviews with the concert- 
master and the conductor. 


The music, although classical, 
chosen particularly for its app 
to the children, and an outstandi 
young student musician is chosen 
appear as guest soloist at ea 
Young People’s Concert. Some 
the selections used have been Sib 
ius’ “Finlandia,” Rimsky-Korsako 
“Capriccio Espagnole,” and Sel 
bert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 

Although the Symphony of tod 
is composed of mature musiciai 
many of them are the former hi 
school boys and girls who play 
in the first In-and-About Atlan 
orchestra. 

Concertmaster of the Symphony 
Robert Harrison, Professor of Mu: 
at the University of Georgia. Hi 
rison is probably the youngest cc 
certmaster of a major symphony 
the country, but Conductor Sopk 
describes him as “the best violin 
I’ve heard.” 


@ There is nothing in which the 
power of art is shown as much as 
in playing on the Fiddle. In all 
other things we can do something 
at first; 
bit of iron if you give him a 


any man will forge a 


hammer; not so well as a smith 
but tolerably; and make a box 
though a clumsy one; but give 
him a Fiddle and a Fiddle-stick, 
and he can do nothing. 
—Samvel Johnson 


At the time that Harrison was 
student at the University of Geors 
he served as concertmaster with t 
original high school orchestra. | 
attended the Juilliard Graduz 
School, and returned to the Univ 
sity of Georgia as Director of Vio’ 
Training. His wife also is a violin 
with the Symphony. 

An Atlanta Symphony School 
operated for four weeks each su 
mer to train young musicians. T 
Atlanta Symphony Guild underwrii 
the school. Conductor Sopkin a 
a staff of seven musicians tea 
instruments, harmony, theory a 
ensemble playing. 

A high school orchestra is cc 
tinued throughout the school ye 
as a training ground for future Sy 
phony members. In all ways southe 
young people are encouraged 1 
only to take an interest in go 
music, but to aim toward the goal 
a place in a major symphony 
chestra in the South. 

Most of the professionals n 
in the orchestra have other p 
fessions as well. There are insura1 
men, school teachers, music teache 
and others. But when they app: 
on the stage, they are one in 
music of the Atlanta Symphe 
Orchestra. Tue EF 


ETUDE—APRIL 1: 


| i TT ae 
elev, 


— OR i 2 


LZ] PIANO THEMATICS AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


- Brilliant pi 
pieces for sprin i 
pring recital from a collection of 
outstandin 
g composi- 


by Ella Ketterer 


PETITE VAL 


Catalog No. 110—40067 Grade 3 Price, 40 cents 
Allegretto wud:47 LH HE SWAN by Ella Ketterer 
RH 
- Catalog No. 110-27721 Grade 3 Price, 35 cents 
Andante (d= 80) 


§ Copyright 1960 by 


——— 


Copyngnt 1946 bY Tpecaore Presser &. 3 


by Ella Ketterer 


Price, 35 cents 


IN A SOUTHERN CABIN 
Catalog No. 1130-27552 


). 
Allegro (45,200) 
13 


by Ella Ketterer 


Price, 35 cents 


ARANTELLA 
Grade 2 


Catalog No. 110—26064 Grade 212 


| 


Tota 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


410-40062 LET'S PLAY (Method for Pang 
50 


beginners, Si tonden nanos 
E IN 


410-—40105 ADVENTUR 
(Methods and_ studies for 


young beginners) 5 the Bee 
410—40106 ADVENTURES 


WENTY-EIGHT MINIATURE 


by Ella Ketterer 


Price, 35 cents 


PETITE MAZU 
Catalog No. 110-27163 


| 


Moderato ™ mw. d= 188 
1 


410—-40240 T 
ETUDES (Grade 3) ----- "7 ais 
410-41006 LL THROUGH THE YEAR 
(Collection Pieces, Grade 2 
; HET A Se ates 60 
410-41012 PARTNERS AT THE KEYBOARD 


(Four hands, Grade 3 oF 


PEOPLE LIKE (Gr 


4)0-40044 SIDE BY SIDE (Four hands, Ist 
d 


vet call for grade lto 2) -- 15 3 


SER CO. 


2 Chestnut Street ° Philadelphia, 


Prices subject to change without not 


at Woripo’s Most UNUSUAL UNIVERSITY this year 
are approximately 
3,000 STUDENTS from 47 States and 


26 Foreign Countries 
representing 110 Protestant Denominations 
Of this number, there are almost 1100 ministerial students, 500 


missionary volunteers, and 400 enrolled in the School of Education 
for Teacher Training. 


eon JONES , OMIVERSIEY; 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
SCHOOLS OF FINE ARTS, RELIGION, 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS, AND AERO- 
NAUTICS 


Greenvilie South Garolm academy in connection 


mt ‘ ssic, speec h and art without additional cost above regular academic tuition 


% 


